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Humpy Dumpy; 

OR, 

THE CORNER GROCERY. 




CHAPTER I. 

N the comer of Columbia Street and 
Highland Place, in one of our large ci- 
ties, stands a wooden building whicli 
was originally a dwelling-house. At 
he time it was built, this was the aristocratic part 
►f the city, and the dwellings were the homes of 
orae of the most wealthy citizens. The course 
>f trade and the influence of fashion — ^which, if 
)Ossible, is more potent than commerce — have led 
nost of the original occupants of these buildings to 
ell and build elsewhere. 

A few of these old houses still remain in the vici- 
lity, hemmed in on either side by large stores with 
^anito or marble fronts, Ijut are inhabited by a 
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class of people very different from the original 
owners. 

The wooden buildinc: mentioned above was 
erected many years ago by Doctor Ilcminway for 
his private residence. He had a lucrative practice, 
and accumulated a large property. He bought 
several lots on Columbia Street, and built his house 
near those of some of his most wealtliy patrons. 
Back of his house, and on the south side of it, he 
had a large garden. lie was an accomplished 
botanist, and delighted in flowers. lie employed 
an Englishman for a gardener. This garden soon 
became a great attraction. lie delighted to send 
flowers to his friends. If any of his patients were 
known to be fond of flowers, he sent them some, 
freshly cut and nicely arranged. 

In the days of Doctor lleminway, horticul- 
tural gardens and green-houses wore rare even 
in large cities. Horticultural societies were then 
unknown. Flowers were not as common then 
as now. Consequently, when the handsome 
bouquet, arranged by the delicate fingers of the 
doctor's daughters, found its way to the sick- 
chamber, it was cordially welcomed. When, too, 
the wreath, woven together by the same kind 
Jiands, wa§, Ijiid upon the coflin which contained 
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a beloved relative, the bereaved felt that it 
formed a new bond of attachment between tlio 
afflicted and their family physician. 

The children who played witli each other on 
Columbia Street took great delight in frequent- 
ing this part of the city. The high picket-fence, 
though it prevented their entering the garden, 
did not hinder them from looking at the beau- 
tiful flowers, nor from smelling the delightful 
fragrance which was wafted by the winds towards 
the street. Indeed, to many of these children, 
this garden was the only green spot upon which 
their eyes rested during the whole year. Wlio 
wonders that it was a fovorite place? Who 
wonders that the poorer children of the city, 
whose back-yards were covered with paving- 
stones and reeking with filth, delighted to come 
to this aristocratic part of the city, and feast 
their eyes upon the beautiful plants and inhale 
the sweet perfume of Dr. Heminway's garden? 
When from dark alleys and close and narrow 
streets the children came, "some in rags, and 
some in tags," and arranged themselves along-' 
side of this high fence, and put their eyes and 
noses between the pickets to enjoy the pleasant 
sight and smell the sweet fragrance^ the more 
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aristocratic bojs and girls on Columbia S.-.'eet 
felt as tliougli tlieir rights were infringed upon. 
Because they lived in the immediate vicinity 
of Dr. Ileminway, they felt that they had a claim 
upon his garden superior to tliat of boys and girls 
from other portions of the city. For this reason 
the " upper-tendom " boj^s would order the other 
boys away. Sometimes they were awed into obe- 
dience by the assumed authority of these sons of 
wealthy parents. It often happened, however, that 
some Tom or Jim or Bill, from some alley, did not 
look at this matter just as the boys who lived near 
Dr. Heminway did, and claimed that he had just as 
much right to look at this garden as they had. 
Out of these differences of opinion grew many 
fights. In these fights, the boys from the alleys 
were generally more than a match for those in Co- 
lumbia Street. They had too much muscle for the 
" upper tendom.*' Many a boy who was ordered 
away because his clothes were dirty, left ; but he 
did not go till he had laid the boy who ordered him 
away in the gutter, and rendered his nice round- 
about and white pants as dirty as the rags which 
covered his own nakedness. 

Some of the parents of the boys who got black 
ejres and diiiiy clothes in qonflicts with boys 
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from other parts of the city complained to Dr. 
Heminway, and requested him to order these boys 
away, and leave the walk clear for a play-ground for 
their own children. He assured them that it gave 
him pleasure to liave the poor enjoy his garden, and 
added that, if his neighbors' children would only let 
them alone, they would come and go peaceably. 

"When the parents found that the doctor would 
not interfere, they charged their children to let the 
other children alone. They could readily perceive 
that, so far as abstract right was concerned, the boys 
and girls from other parts of the city stood upon the 
same ground as their own. 

On the whole, the doctor's garden was considered 
a great blessing both by the rich and the poor. 

It came to pass, however, that Dr. Heminway, 
who, by his skilful administration of drugs and 
medicines, had driven death back from his neigh- 
bors, was laid upon a bed of sickness. It soon 
became evident that his sickness would prove fatal. 
His medical friends did their utmost to save him, 
but their efforts were finiitless. He died. His loss 
was sincerely felt. He was extensively known, not 
only as a physician, but he was a working or an 
honorary member of most of tlie scientific societies 
of the day. After his death, formal or informal 
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meetings of these societies were called, and resolu- 
tions of condolence were passed, and they voted to 
attend his funeral. 

Never in that city had a funeral occurred which 
called together more men of wealth and more men 
of science than that of Dr. Ileminwav. When the 
officiating clergyman, in his address, which was 
founded upon the words, "Luke, the beloved phy- 
sician," spoke of the traits of character which had 
rendered the deceased eminent in his profession, 
and had endeared him to so large a circle of friends, 
all present felt the tribute to be well deserved. He 
also spoke of him as one who had made no mean 
attainments in science, while at the same time he 
had been engaged in the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession. Geology, chemistry, astronomy, and, in 
short, almost the whole range of the natural 
sciences had received more or less of his attention. 
The speaker showed that in these various directions 
lie had made substantial attainments, and was de- 
serving of praise for what he had thus done to 
increase the area of positive knowledge, and give to 
his fellow-men enlarged views of the works of God. 
When, in addition to all his professional duties and 
scientific pursuits, he stated that he was an active 
Christian and constant in his attendance on the 
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services of the sanctuary and meetings for prayer, 
those present felt that the doctor, now dead, well 
deserved the name applied to him of " the beloved 
physician." Few men have lived wlio had greater 
activity of mind than Doctor Luke Ilemiuway. 
Few men have passed away who while living did 
more than he for his generation. Few pliysicians 
were more ready than he to investigate the claims 
of new remedies, and, if found wortliy, to introduce 
them into practice. He felt that medicine was a 
great and important science, and that his studies 
would never be completed as long as he remained 
on earth. 

When he had readied the ago of threescore yeai's 
and ten, and feU the inlirinities attendant upon 
that period of life, he was urged by his family 
to desist from the active duties of his profession. 
They told him that he had property enough to 
provide for all his wants, present and prospective, 
and that he owed it to himself to give himself rest. 
His reply was characteristic of the man : "It is 
true that God has given me an abundance of this 
world's goods, but that is no reason why I should 
spend my time in idleness. He has given me 
talents to use, and enabled me to acquire skill m 
my profession, and T feel that duty requires mo to 
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einploj my powers natural, and acquired, in doing 
good to my fellow-men." 

For these reasons, though bowed with the 
weight of years, lie continued Lis professional 
work, only declining to attend upon calls in the 
night. 

After his death, his large property fell to his son, 
J'oseph Ileminway, and his two married daughterSi 
as his wife had been dead several years. In tlie- 
division of the estate, his son took the house and 
garden, while the daughters received their portion 
in bank-stocks. 

As Mr. Joseph Heminway is to appear in the 
story, to which the foregoing is merely introduc- 
tory, we will say that, in many respects, he was 
precisely the opposite of his father. He inherited 
none of his father's fondness for flowers. He had 
felt for years that if that garden had been used for 
building-lots, it would have been a profitable invest* 
ment. 

He was a merchant, and also a dealer in real 
estate. He was a shrewd business man, and anxious 
to make money. Not many weeks passed after his 
father's death before the picket-fence which pro- 
tected the garden from the street was torn away, 
and a new street cut through from Columbia Street 
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to the rear of tlic garden, which lie called Higluaiul 
Place. 

On each side of the Place ho erected blocks of 
lionses. As this was deemed the aristocratic part 
of the city, these houses were soon rented. It was 
BO near Columbia Street that it \vas considered a 
desirable place of residence, and, though in close 
proximity to this great thoroughlare, it was almost 
as quiet as the country. 

Time has wrought great changes. 'At the period 
when our story commences, Colunibia/ Street is 
filled with splendid warehouses. The houses in 
BUghland Place are still standing, but, instead of 
being occupied by prosperous merchants, they are 
SUcd with a mixed population, stowed away, one 
family or more on a floor, from basement to attic. 
Various nationalities are represented. On the cor- 
ler of Columbia Street and Highland Place, in ap- 
pearance presenting a striking contrast with other 
buildings in the vicinity, stands the doctor's former 
residence, now known as the '* corner grocery." 

If, perchance, a former resident of that part of the 
city, who when a boy had trundled his hoop in front 
of Doctor Hemin way's garden, should jmss that 
way, lie would find the stench which would greet 
liis nostrils at the head of Highland Place for less 
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fl/2;recable tliau the sweet odors wliicli he formerly 
enjoyed as he looked between tlie jnckets and saw 
the old doctor's gardener busy witli his plants. 
Sliould he look down the Phice, he could see, aniiJst 
tlie garbage and filtli, many an urchin who reminds 
him of the Jim or Tom or Bill who liad seized 
him by the collar and laid him down in tlie gutter, 
and then fled to some dark and dismal alley. He 
would find in that part of Columbia Street but one 
old landmark to remind him of the scenes of his 
boyhood, and that has now become the "comer 
grocery." lie can remember how magnificent that 
house appeared to his boyish eyes, with its green 
blinds and brass door-knocker. This magnificence 
has all passed away. He now finds the name of 
" Thomas Williams, Grocer," on both corners of the 
building. He is glad to hail a street-car and pro- 
ceed to some more congenial part of the city. 

As, however, the events which we are to narrate 
took place in the main in that vicinity, we must ask 
tlie reader to remain with us in the neighborhood, 
even though we may encounter many things which 
are not very pleasant. 




CHAPTER II. 

If a pleasant morning in Jnne, a boy about 
twelve years old was sitting upon a box 
nnder one of the windows of tlie corner 
grocery, on the Ilighland-Placc side of 
llie building. By his side was a box containing 
blacking and brushes. lie was watching the crowds 
who were passing along Columbia Street. Street- 
cars, omnibuses, wagons, carts, with a large number 
of lighter vehicles, filled the great thoroughfare. 
IIis attention was particularly attracted by a car- 
riage, drawn by a span of briglit bay horses, driven 
by a man well dressed, and with his hands covered 
by w^hite gloves. 

lie said to himself, as this carriage passed" the 
corner, " There goes some of the 'stocracy, I sup- 
pose. I wonder how it would seem to ride in a 
nice carriage, and have a man to drive my horses 
for nie ? I may have one some day, and then I 
sha'n't have to go barefoot and black boots for a 
living. I have heard mother say she used to bo- 
long to the 'stocracy, and ride in a nice carriage, 

12 
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and liavo nice dresses, and have everything siie 
wanted. Some time, when she an't crying and 
has no work to do, I mean to ask her to tell me all 
about it. She is just as good a woman as that was 
that just rode np-street in such grand style." 

Such were his meditations, when a stranger came 
round the comer. The boy broke off his medita- 
tions as the stranger came in sight ; for, to his prac- 
tised eye, here was a chance for business. He rose 
from his seat and said, " Have a shine, sir ? " 

« Yes, I don't care if I do." 

The box was placed on the sidewalk, and the 
gentleman placed his foot upon it, and the boy got 
down upon his knees and commenced polishing his 
boots. 

" Been out in a rain, I guess ? " said the boy. 

" Yes, I was caught out last night in the lower 
part of the city, and I have had no chance to sleek 
up ttiis morning." 

" Dirty streets down that way, sir, and I might 
get plenty of business down there ; but the trouble 
is, the mud never gets dry, and it's hard to get a 
good polish on a wet boot." 

" What is your name, my boy ? " 

" Thomas my mother calls me. The boys call 
me Tom." 
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" Thomas, what is your other name ? " 

^•Eadicott. Thomas Endicott is the name I 
go by.'' 

" How old are you, Thomas ? " 

" I don't know 'xactly, but 'speet I am about 
twelve. My mother says when I was a little aha- 
ver I used to have birthdays, but now she caii't 
afford it." 

" You mean, I guess, that when you were small, 
she used to make you birthday presents, but now 
she is not able to do it ?" 

" Yes, sir ; I suppose that is it. The other foot, 
sir, if you please. Does that one suit you ? " 

" Yes, quite well. Do you live near here ? " 

" Yes, sir. I live down in the Place, in one of 
those houses." 

" Which house ? " 

" Do you see that girl leaning against the side 
of a building ? " 

" Do you mean that girl with a hump back ? " 

" Yes, sir. We live on the top floor of the house 
just where she is standing." 

" How many rooms do you have ? " 

"Two, sir; a kitchen and a bedroom. Mother 
sleeps in the bedroom ; I lie on the floor in the 
kitchen." 
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" Who is tLat girl that is Ictming against tbe 
lionsc ? " 

" Her real name is CaroHiic Mornay, sir. Tliey 
call her Humpy Dumpy." 

"L should think she would feel bad to be called 
by a name which was probably given her because 
her back is not like that of other people." 

" I don't know, sir ; but she never says any thiiig 
about it. She is quite diftereut from all the other 
girls in the Place. She says she is only eight years 
old, and yet she can read first-rate ; and then she 
can sing beautifully, more beautifully than any 
canary-bird I ever heard." 

" Who does she live with ? " 

" Her grandmother and her father." 

" Was she always hump-backed ? " 

" I don't know for certain, sir ; but I have been 
told that when she was a little baby, her father 
came home drunk, and was trying to hold her 
while her mother got supper, and he let her fall 
«nd hurt her back. She don't know but she was 
always so. How does that boot suit you, sir ? " 

" That will do very nicely." 

The gentleman paid the boy for his services, and 
Thomas thanked him, and said, "Any time, sir, 
when you want a shine, I should bo glad to do it." 
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As tbe geutlenaan was turning to go away, he 
ist liis eye up to the sign on tlio corner grocery, 
nd said, " Does the man who keeps this store sell 
quor ? " 

" Yes, sir. You can't live hereabouts, or you 
^ould know it." 

" I don't live in this part of the city. I have 
Ften passed up and down Columbia Street, and by 
le smell which came from the open door I sus- 
ected such was the case. I hope, Thomas, you 
on't drink?" 

" No, sir, I don't. I drinked some once, and it 
lade mother cry so that I promised I would never 
so again. Many boys in the Place, not so old as 
am, do drink, and get drunk too." 

^' Do they get theu* liquor in this grocery ? " 

'^ Yes, sir." 

" 1 should not think the man would sell to such 
ttle shavers." 

" Little shavers or big make no difference with 
im, as long as their money holds out." 

*^You say you don't drink. What do you do 
'ith your money ? " 

" I give it to mother." 

" That is right. What does she do with it ? " 

"She buys cluthes and coal, and pays rent." 
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" You said she took in washing, did you not 3 " 

" No, sir ; she goes out to wash and clean house. 
She can't take in washing, because there is no place 
to dry the clothes and have them look decent. She 
has to pay her rent every month, and sometimes it 
comes hard to raise the money." 

" Who owns the house you live in ? " 

" Old Jo Ileminway." 

" You should say Mr. Heminway, Tliomas." 

" That is what most people call him." 

" That may be, but you should speak more re- 
spectfully of him." 

" Some call him * Old Jo Skinflint.' " 

" I hope you never do ? " 

"I am sometimes tempted to do so when I 
hear him tell mother that perhaps he shall raise 
on her rent. They say he is very rich, and yet he 
is stingy and mean." 

" How many houses does he own ?" 

" They say he owns the whole of them on both 
Bides of the Place, and the corner grocery too." 

" Do you know how many people live in Iligli- 
land Place ? " 

" No, sir ; but all the houses are chock-full." 

"The owner must get a large sum every 
month ? " 
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"I suppose lie does. I know I sliino a great 
many boots, and ho gets most of what I get." 

" Do you go to school ? " 

" Sometimes 1 go in winter, but in summer I 
have to work. In winter, you see, folks wear 
rabbers and arctics, and I can't get much shining to 
do. Then I go to school, if I have clothes to wear." 

" Do you go to Sunday-school ? " 

" Sometimes ; not often. My mother goes to 
meeting when she an't too tired, and I go with 
her when I have clothes. The boys in the Place 
laugh at me, because they say I am tied to my 
mother's apron-string. But I tell 'em it is better 
to be tied to that than to something worse." 

" Did you ever go to a mission Sunday-school ? " 

" No, sir ; but I have heard about them down- 
town. 1 know a newsboy who goes to one. I 
guess it does him good, too ; for before that he used 
to sell papers on Sunday, but now he don't do so." 

" if a mission-school should be started in this 
part of the city, do you think you would attend ? " 

" I don't know, sir ; I should do as my mother 
said. I think Humpy Dumpy would go if she did 
not have far to go. She can't walk any great dis- 
tance, because it tires her. Are you one of the 
mission-school men ? '* 
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" I have done something in that line. I have 
become quite interested iu Highland Place, and 
perhaps may do something about a school in this 
l)art of the city. I shall be this way again in a few 
days. You can talk with your mother about it. 
You had better speak to Ilnmpy Dumpy, as you 
call her, about it ; for if she is as good a reader as 
you say she is, she is probably fond of her books. 
If she sings as sweetly as you say she does, she can 
help us sing Sunday-school hymns." 

"Who shall I tell mother spoke to me Jibout 
it?" 

" My name is Overton. You can say that I 
spoke about it. If we start a mission-school, I hope 
that you and the little girl will attend. Do you 
stay here most of the time ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, I shall tell my up-town friends that if 
they want a good shine on their boots, to come to 
you. Good-by, Thomas." 

" Good-by, sir," said Thomas, touching his hat 
on the place where the rim ought to have been. 

No sooner had Mr. Overton left than Thomas 
Endicott seized his box, and ran down the side- 
walk to whore Humpy Dnmpy was standing. 
When he reached her, he said : " Humpy, did you 
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sec that man who was talking with mo by the cor- 
ner grocery?" 
"Yes, Who is he?" 

" His name is Overton. He is a clever man, I 
gness. I shined his boots for him, and he gave mo 
a qnarter. I was going to give him tlie change 
back, but he would not take it. I said to myself, 
You are the man for me." 

" T^iat was kind in him ; but he talked a long 
time after you finished the boots. What did he 
say ? " 

" Oh ! I can't tell you half he said. One thing 
was about a mission-school." 
" Is he going to liave one ? " 
" I don't know. He did not say certainly." 
" I wish he would, and that I could go." 
" I told him yon could read so well and sing so 
sweetly that I thought you would like to go." 

" What made you tell him anything about my 
reading and sirtging?" said the girl, blushing. 
" It was too bad in you, Tom." 

*' I didn't tell him anything that is not true." 
" What made you tell him anything ? " 
"'Cause ho saw you standing here, and asked 
about you, and so I told him. You need not feel 
bad, Ilurnpy, for ho is a real good man, I guess. 
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lie Siiid Le should be along here again before 
long, and said I might talk witli you about tlie 
mission-school. I guess the next time he comes lie 
will come to see yon." 

" Oh ! dear, I almost hope he won't." 

" Why ? " 

" Because you told him about my reading and 
singing. He will ask me to read and sing, and 
I shall be so scared that I shall tremble all 
over." 

" Humpy, you are a foolish little thing. If I 
could sing as well as you can, I should be willing 
to sing before anybody." 

" I an't willing to sing before everybody, because 
there are some who would think I wanted to show 
off; and I don't, you know I don't, Tom. I feel 
real sorry you said anything about it." 

" You are not mad at me, are you, puss ? " 

" No, Tom, I am not mad ; but still I am sorry you 
said anything about me at all." 

" How could I help it when the man saw you 
and asked who you were ? I must go now. If any 
of the boys or girls in the Place say anything saucy 
to you or hurt you in any way, you let me know, 
and I will give them a licking." 

" Now, Toill, don't talk so ; you know you got 
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into trouble for striking Jamos Maboney because bo 
talked badly to me." 

" I know I bad a little fuss witb bis fatber about 
it, but Jim Maboney bas beld bis tongue about you 
ever since." 

" It is better to forgive tbem tban to figbt 
tbem." 

" I don't ask you to figbt, Ilumpy. You may do 
tlie forgiveness, and I will do tbe figbting." 

" Tom, bow can you talk so ? " said sbe ; but 
before tbe words were out of ber moutb, Tbomas 
bad nearly readied tbe corner grocery. 

Tbe mode in wbicb be proposed to treat wrong- 
doers bas more advocates tban tbe plan proposed 
by Humpy Dumpy. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

« rz^^c^Q-iU^PY, here, take this bottle, and go 

over to the corner grocery, and get 
some Avhiskcv." 
Thus spoke Charles Moniay to his 
danc'liter, wlio has ah-eadv been introduced to the 
reader. 

She was rather slow in starting, and lier father 
addressed her in a sharper tone : " Humpy, do yoa 
Iiear?" 

*' Yes, sir." 

" Wiiy don't you start, then ? " 

Upon this the girl, with great reluctance, took 
tl)e junk-bottle, and started on her errand. Owing 
to the weakness in her back, it was not possible for 
her to move rapidly. Her father grew impatient 
before her return. When at length she did come 
back, he reproached her for being so dilatory. 

" "What made you gone so long ? " 

" I went as quick as I could, sir." 

" 1 could have gone there and back six times 
while yon have been gone." 
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"Charles," said old Mrs. Mornay, "don't ro- 
proacli the child. You know she is not able to 
move rapidly, and you know, too, how she came to 
be such a cripple." 

" Now, mother, I wish you would stop. You 
think this child is the very pink of perfection, and 
always take her part against me. You seem to 
take great delight in alluding to the cause of her 
weakness. It is true that when she was a babe she 
slipped out of my arms and hurt her, and as long 
as her mother lived she was disposed to reproach 
me for it. And now that she has died, you take 
her place in continuing the same kind of talk, and 
I am tired of hearing it. I wish you had thought as 
much of any one of your children as you do of this 
grandchild. You are just like all the other old 
ladies. You scold your children and pet your 
grandchildren." 

While indulging in this strain of remark, he had 
taken a drink of the liquor and seated himself at 
the table, and commenced eating his supper. When 
he found his mother made no reply to his remarks, 
he talked only the louder for a while, and then re- 
lapsed into silence till he had finished his meal, 
when he took his hat and left the house. lie 
passed out of Highland Place into Columbia Street, 
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and proceeded down-street to an oyster-saloop, 
wlierc lie spent most of liis leisure time with boon 
companions. 

As he turned down Columbia Street, Mr. Over- 
ton turned the corner on which the grocery stood, 
and tliere, sitting on the same box which he 
commonly occupied, >vas Thomas Endicott, with 
whom a few days before he had had a conver- 
sation. 

"Have a shine, sir?" said Thomas, without 
scarcely looking in the face of the gentleman. 

"I think not to-night, Thomas. Have j'ou done 
a good business to-day ? " 

" Yes, sir, tolerably good." 

" I am in somewhat of a hurry, but I thought I 
would drop in to see your mother, and perhaps the 
little girl you call Ilumpy Dumpy." 

" Mother is away at work. Every Tuesday she 
goes to Mr. "Woodbury's, mayor of the city, to iron; 
and she never gets home till quite late." 

" I am sorry your mother has to work so hard ; 
but I hope she gets good pay for her labor. I pre- 
sume she does if she works for the mayor." 

" As to that I cannot say, sir. I have often heard 
her say that she would rather work somewhere 
else; bnt still she goes every Tuesday." 
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" If your mother is not at home, I should like to 
Bee the little girl." 

" I should like to have you, sir. I don't know 
as she will want to see you." ^ 

" Why so ? " 

" I told her the other day that perhaps you would 
come to see her, and she said she should be scared 
to have you come." 

" Poll ! If that is all, I guess I will go and see 
her. Which house did you say she lived in ? " 

" I will go with you, sir." 

On reaching the house, Thomas proceeded up the 
stairs, followed by Mr. Overton. He did not stop 
to rap, but opened the door, and said : 
' "Mrs. Mornay, here's a man to see you and 
Humpy." 

Mrs. Mornay stepped to the door and found 
Mr. Overton, and said, " Will you walk in, sir ? " 
He entered the room ; and, as Thomas was turning 
to leave, she said : 

" Tom, won't you come in too ? " 

" No, ma'am, I thank you." 

When Mr. Overton had taken a seat, he com- 
menced the conversation by saying : 

"My name is Overton. Very unexpectedly I 
made the acquaintance of the boy who came with 
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me, and I tlionglit I would call a few moments on 
my way np-town, and make your acquaintance. 
Sonic call me a missionary." 

" You are very kind, sir. It is very rare that we 
have any calls, except from those who live in the 
Place. The large part of these are foreigners." 

"Yes, 60 I understand. How much family have 
you, Mrs. Mornay ? " 

" I have buried my husband and four children. 
I have one son left. I live with him ; and his 
fiimily consists of one little girl — Caroline." 

On looking about the room, she found Caroline 
was not present. The truth was that, as soon as 
she heard Thomas Endicott's voice announce tliat a 
gentleman had called, she mistrusted that it was 
Mr. Overton ; and when her grandmother went to 
the door to meet him, she slipped into the bed- 
room. 

When Mrs. Mornay found Caroline was not 
present, she stepped to the door of the bedroom, 
and said : '* Carrie, come out and see the gentle- 
man." 

Upon this, though with great reluctance, she 
appeared, and Mr. Overton, said : " This is your 
granddaughter ? " 

" Yes, sir." 
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" Come here, bis, and see me." 

She approached very timidly, and he took lier by 
t/he hand, and enquired her age. 

"I am eight years old." 

" And is this your only grandchild, Mrs. Mor- 
nay ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" You have had others, I suppose ? " 

"My oldest daughter had two children, but they 
lied early in life. None of my other children mar- 
riecl." 

" So all your children are dead excepting the 
ou with whom you live ? " 

"My four daughters are dead. I had two sons. 
)ne of them ran away when he was a boy, and went 
sea. This was about fifteen years ago. I do not 
:now whether he is living or not. I never expect 
o see him again till the *sea shall give up its 
lead.' " 

"You must have seen a good deal of trouble in 
rour day." 

" I have, indeed. I hope these trials have been 
sanctified to me, sir.'* 

" I trust they have, madam ; for sanctified afilic- 
tions are a great blessing. God suflers troubles to 
3ome upon us for wise and holy purp )sos ; and if 
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^vitli the trials comes the grace, tliey do us a vast 
amount of good. If it would not be deemed imper- 
tinent, I should like to have you relate some of the 
dealhigs of God with yon. I have learned mncli 
of God by learning how he has dealt with this and 
that one of my acquaintance. If you feel willing, 
I should be glad to know something of your 
history." 

'• I do not often speak of these things, sir, for the 
reason that I do not often meet any one whom I 
feel free to talk with. As I have said, my neigh- 
bors in the block are mostly foreigner. I am 
pretty much a stranger in the city. Ministers 
never call on me. Once in a while a tract-distri- 
buter comes in. I have no one to speak to, except- 
ing Mrs. Endicott, who lives on the floor above, 
the mother of the boy who came with you. If, 
however, you can spare a few moments, I can give 
in a few words a history of my life.*' 

" Please go on, madam." 

*' I was born and brought up and married in the 

* 

town of B ^ N. H. After my marriage, Mr. 

Mornay bought a small farm, and, by hard work and 
strict economy, we lived quite comfortably. My 
children were all born in that place, and there 
four of them are buried. I think the loss of the 
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children had a sad Effect upon my husband. Ho 
wras very much unreconciled to these afflictions. 
God took away one, and he murmured; and be- 
cause he rebelled, God took away another, and still 
mother. Then my oldest daughter married very 
nuch against his wishes. We had then at home 
mly the two boys. One was seventeen and the 
)ther eleven years old. I do not know how to 
lescribe the, state of my husband's mind. He 
«emed to be mad at God because he had taken 
hree children away from him, and was offended at 
he older daughter because she had married against 
lis wishes." 
"It must have been veiy uncomfortable for 

" It was 60 indeed, sir. I had to bear my griefs 
n silence. Tf I alluded to the deaths of my chil- 
iren in his presence, he was angry. He was no less 
o if I visited my married daughter. I told him, 
lowever, that as long as she lived and I lived, I 
neant to visit her. If she had married a2:ainst his 
wishes, she was my daughter still. My eldest son, 
hen about seventeen years old, was a favorite 
)rother of this married daughter. He liked to go 
here, but his father forbade him; and when he 
bund lie could take no comfort at home, he listened 
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to the invitation of an acqiiuintiincc, and went to 
Portland and shipped as a sailor. My daughter 
Iiad a child, and, when it was a few months old, it P 
died. When the messenger came and told ns of 
the death of the babe, my husband said, * I am glad 
the brat is dead.' I said to him, * Husband, Low 
can you talk so ? ' lie said, * I am glad others have 
ti*ouble as well as I. I hope, if Mary over has any 
more children, they will all die as young as this 
one lias.' " 

" It seems strange," said Mr. Overton, *' that the 
afflictions of his daughter had such an effect upon 
him." ' ^ 

" Yes, sir, it is strange ; but such was the fact. I 
could not persuade him to attend the funeral. He 
said he never saw the child alive, and did not care 
to see it dead." 

"How long did he continue in this state of 
mind?" 

"Quite a long time. At length my danghtcr 
bnrie^l another child, and soon after died herself. 
Just previous to this, my husband was attacked 
with severe illness, and during this illness a change 
came over him which can bo attributed to nothing 
hut the grace of God. Ho became a new man. 
From this time he reproached himself for his re- 

v 
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Wlious thoughts towards God. He told mo that 
if ever our son George should return, to say that he 
was truly sorry that he made his home so uncom- 
fortable. From his sick-bed he sent his forgiveness 
to our daughter lying ill." 

"It must have been quite a relief to you to see 
this great change in him." 

*' You may well say that. I have sometimes 
thought he must have been deranged to talk and 
act as he did. I certainly should have supposed so, 
if li3 had not been perfectly sane on every other 
point. Madness was in his heart in respect to the 
death of his three children and the marriage of the 
other." 

" Did your yonnger son remain at home during 
all this time ? " 

" No, sir. He did not like farming, and his 
father got him a situation in Portland to learn the 
coach-making trade." 

" You were left alone with your husband, then ?" 
" Yes, sir. He was sick a long time. His dis- 
ease baffled tlic skill of our fiimily physician, and 
wc liP.d a council of doctors time after time. No- 
thing seemed to reach his case. He died easily at 
last. His pains, left him, and his mind was clear, 
and his end peri'eclly peaceful." 
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" Did yon reniiiiii on tlio old homestead?" 

"Xot a great wliile. The debts contracted dr.r- 
inpj my husband's ilhiess were so large that the 
farm liad to be sold. There was but little left. 
My son about that time married, and came to this 
place, and has worked in a car-shop ever since." 

"Mrs. Mornay, 1 know it is a delicate question, 
but I should like to know whether your son is a 
temperate man." 

Before answering this question, Mrs. Mornay 
turned to Caroline, and said : " Carrie, you may go 
up and see if Mrs. Endicott has got liome." 

When the child had left the room, she said: 
" The deformity of that child was occasioned by the 
intemperance of her father. lie is my son, all I 
liave left, and 1 am sorry to say that he drinks, 
often to excess. lie earns good wages, but spends 
the most of his money for liquor. While his wife 
lived, she had a good influence over him, but even 
she could not restrain him from occasional intem- 
perance. I try to stand between him and his 
child, for I can at times see a disposition strongly 
resembling his father's. The crippled child is a 
constant reminder of his former evil conduct, and I 
have sometimes been afraid that in a drunken fit 
he would lay violent hands upon her." 
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" Yon liave had a sad and checkered life, Mrs. 
Mornay." 

" I have indeed, sir ; and had not this poor heart 
of mine been sustained by the grace of God, it 
would have been broken a thousand times." 

" You have my sympathy in your trials. My 
sympatliy, however, is of but little consequence 
compared with that of the great Iligh-Priest, who 
was tempted in all points like as we are, and yet 
without sin." 

He continued : " I wish to enquire about the boy 
who came in with me. Thomas Endicott I think 
lii3 name is." 

" Yes, sir. Well, sir, Thomas is a good boy in 
the main. lie is very kind to his mother. He 
spends no money foolishly. He is rather rough 
Bometimes towards the other boys in the Place. 
For some reason he is disposed to take the part of 
Carrie if she gets into trouble with the other 
children. He seems determined she shall not be 
abused if his tongue or his two lists can prevent it. 
I don't know but I am prone to overlook some of 
his faults, because he is so kind to us." 

" When I came in, I thought of speaking to you 
about a mission-school ; but the time has passed 
away so rapidly that it is too late to enter upon a 
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discussion of tlic subject. I shall call again wben 
our plans are more matured." 

" I should bo happy to see- you at any time, sir.'' 

" I thank you, madam. Good-night." 

"Good-night, sir." 

We have now fairly introduced Humpy Dumpy 
to our readers. They can see what influences were 
operating upon her from day to day. They can 
estimate what the natural effects of these influences 
must be upon a shy,. sensitive child, and the kind 
of character they would produce. 




CHAPTER IV. 

ETEE leaving the liome of Mr. Mornay, 
Mr. Overton proceeded to his residence, 
and, after refreshing liiraself with a cup 
of tea, he proposed to his wife to call on 
Mrs. Marshall, a widow lady of hirge means and 
a liberal heart. It was Mrs. Marshall's carriage 
that caught the eye of Thomas Endicott, as related 
in a former chapter, and called forth the remark 
that she belonged to the '"stocracy." Mrs. Marshall 
did belong to the aristocracy of the city. She was 
exceedingly lady-like in her manners. Slie was 
not so aristocratic as to scorn the society of any be- 
canse they were poor. It was the aristocracy of 
worth, and not of wealth, that she belonged to. 
Wealthy herself, she did not look upon its posses- 
sion as a necessary passport to her society. Not a 
week passed without her welcoming to her table 
persons who, because they were not wealthy and 
given to dress, and able to give splendid entertain- 
ments, were excluded from so-called fashionable 
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society, and from intercouree with those "wlio 
prided themselves on being the aristocracy of 
the place. 

From Mr. Overton's to her house in Iloward 
Avenue was only the distance of a few blocks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Overton were cordially received. They 
were acquaintances of long standing, and, thongli 
Mrs. Marshall knew they WQre not as wealthy as 
many of their neighbors, she had found in them 
traits of character which she highly esteemed. She 
knew them to be persons in whose hearts had been 
kindled the love of Christ, and that they had a 
strong desire to do good in tlie As^orld, and were 
ready for every good word and work. Such per- 
sons she felt belonged to God's nobility, and she 
prized their society. 

Mr. Overton had not been seated long before he 
commenced an account of his visits in Highland 
Place. He told Mrs. Marshall of Thomas Endicott, 
and of Humpy Dumpy, and of her grandmother, 
Mrs. Mornay. He spoke of the manner of his in- 
troduction through the means of Thomas, the boot- 
black, and mentioned the character of the popula- 
tion as communicated by his young friend. lie 
then added that it seemed very desirable to start a 
mission Sunday-school in that vicinity. 
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" Wliere is this Iligliland Place ? " asked Mrs. 

arshall. 

" Do you remember old Dr. Ileminway ? " 

" No, I don't remember him. I have heard my 

rents speak of him as their family pliysician, but 

! died before my remembrance." 

" Highland Place occupies what was once his 

rden. I understand the property all belongs to 

'seph Ileminway, a son of the old doctor. I 

ve no acquaintance with him, but have occasion- 

y seen him." 

" I have Been him often," said Mrs. Marshall. 

3!e has the reputation of being rather a grasping 

idlord. One or two persons to whom our Bene- 

lent Society affords assistance are tenants of his. 

•emember, now that you have mentioned it, see- 

r the name Highland Place as I have passed up 

d down Columbia Street." 

" Do you think it practicable to start a mission- 

lool in that part of the town?" she asked Mr. 

rerton. 

" I hardly know what to say," he replied. " I 

ve not explored the ground very fully — not so 

ly as I intend to. With only one family in 

gliland Place have I formed any acquaintance, 

3ept Thomas Endieoft. I think he would attend, 
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and there is but little doubt that Caroliue Mornay, 
the huinivbaek girl, would also become a member. 
] cannot positively promise, however, that either of 
thorn would without seeing the mother of the boy 
and latlier of the girl. I will endeavor to see them 
before lon^." 

" I am willing to contribute towards the rent of 
ft room, if, after looking over the ground, you think 
it best to start a school. I may not be able to en- 
roll my name as one of the teachers, but I presume 
the younger members of the church will cheerfully 
do this work." 

While Mrs. Marshall was speaking, her brother, 
James Lambertson, entered the room, and said, 
" Good-evening, sister. Good-evening, Mr. Ove^ 
ton. Good-evening, Mrs. Overton." 

They returned his salutations, lie then said, "I 
judge, sister, by what I overheard as I entered tlie 
room, that you have had another attack of mission- 
school on the brain." 

"Yes, a slight attack. You don't object, I 
hope ? " 

" I cannot say that I positively object ; for if one 
has money to spend, they may as well throw it away 
in this way as in any other. It is a harmless 
amusement, I presume." 
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" Brother James Lambertson, why do you talk 
. this way ? " 

" Because I think as I talk. Who ever heard 
any good done by these schools ? " 
" I have," said Mi's. Marshall. 
" I liave," said Mr. Overton. 
" I have," said Mrs. Overton. 
" You see, brother, here are three against one. 
y impression is that you would see some evidence 
the good done by these schools, if you would only 
en your eyes." 

" Open my eyes ? What do you mean ? " 
" I mean this. You know my coachman, 
)m?" 

" Yes, but what has that to do with -mission- 
lools, only that he gets up the carriage to take 
u to visit one occasionally ? " 
" Tom is now a temperate. Christian man. The 
tie was when he was fiir otherwise. He drove a 
3, and was one of the best reinsmeu in the city, 
t his employer discharged him for intemperance. 
: that time his children were in a mission-school, 
d they persuaded him to attend preaching ser- 
ies. He soon saw himself a sinner, and repented, 
d became a new man, and since that time has 
en an exemplary Christian. I heard of him, and 
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took liim into my employ; and a more Ciitbfalman 
I do not expect to lind." 

*' Yes, Tom is a good fellow in his way, a very 
good fellow ; but lie might have become just as 
good without the mission-school as with it." 

" True enough. The Sovereign of the nniveree 
has all means at his control, and he can cause this 
or that to prosper as it plieases him. His case, how- 
ever, shows that God blesses mission-schools." 

"I admit that. But would he not have been 
just as apt to have been converted in any other 
church as in a mission-chapel?" 

" Yes, if he could have been induced to attend. 
The trouble is that he could not have been induced 
to enter such a church as ours. He was poor, and 
a drunkard in the bargain, and he would not have 
felt that he had any place with us. At the mission- 
chapel the seats are free, and the poor and the out- 
cast can be persuaded to attend, when they would 
not attend one of the regular city churches." 

Mr. Overton then said: " Similar instances have 
come under my own observation. The way to the 
]>arcnt's heart lies through the children. If the 
thousands of children iu this wicked city could be 
brought under religious instmction, there can be 
no doubt that they would in many instances iuflu* 
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;e their parents favorably. I know you feel a 
iire that as many as possible should be reached 
the Gospel." 

'' Certainly I do. Our churches are not half full 
w, nor are the Sunday-schools crowded ; and it 
3ms to me that the better course would be to fill 
► these first, and then start other enterprises of a 
nilar character." 

"I do not look at it in that light," said Mr. 
^erton. " These mission-schools often become 
urches ; thus centres of influence are started, 
d the influence extends in all directions. You 
)uld not think it wise for men in a new country 
settle in villages, but that each man should 
ish into the wilderness and clear up a farm for 
tnself, and let the clearings gradually extend and 
3et each other. There are portions of the city 
lere not ten in a hundred attend church ; but if 
ere was a school in their midst, and preaching 
•vices connected with it, a large percentage of 
e population might be gathered in." 
** I don't know but you are right ; and if you and 
/ sister think it wise to commence another school, 
luppose I shall have to help along some. The 
t is, Mr. Overton, this sister of mine is a dear sis- 
' to me, but I think she gets some queer crotchets 
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into ber head. She has Buch singular ways of 
spending her money that at times I hardly know 
what to make of her. She is president of I kno^\ 
not Iiow many societies, and she swings round tli( 
circle from one to another. In fact, she is so busj 
at this kind of work that I scarcely ever see her ai 
my house." 

" By the way, Mr. Overton, where do you tbiul 
of starting a school ? Or, to use your own expres 
sion, in what part of the wilderness do you tbinli 
of commencing a clearing ? " 

" Somewhere in the neighborhood of Highland 
Place." 

" That is a hard neighborhood, I judge, by what 
I have heard." 

"Yes, it certainly has that reputation. Still, 
I hope good Avould be done even there, if fl 
school could be commenced under favorable aus- 
pices." 

"Mr. Heminway owns considerable propertj 
thereabouts, I believe." 

'* Yes." 

" Well, he ought to do something towards tL( 
rent of a building." 

" That is so ; but from what I have heard of liinc 
I do not think he will do anything for the cause 
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He loves money ; and the love of money, if very 
strong, eats all the good out of a man." 

" True enough. I don't tliink, however, that my 
sister is in any danger of having the good in lier 
destroyed by this cause. Do you ? " 

" Now, brother, don't talk so. To be sure, I 
spend a good deal of money ; but I enjoy spending 
it when I think I can do good with it." 

" Mr. Overton, you must be acquainted with Mr. 
Edwards, who has a car-shop down in the neigh- 
borhood of Highland Place." 

« Yes." 

" I think, perhaps, he would do something to- 
wards starting a mission-school. I would advise 
you to see him." 

" I will do so to-morrow." 

Upon this they took their leave. 

Mr. Overton felt easy now respecting the pecu- 
niary part of the undertaking. 

While these friends are finding their way to their 
homes, we will look in at the corner grocery for a 
few moments. 

Behind the counter stands Mr. Thomas Williams, 
teady to wait upon customers, while on chairs and 
nail-kegs and boxes are seated some half-dozen 
men, engaged in smoking and drinking. Kearly 
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all of tliem resido in the Place. Some of tLem are 
quite the worse for liquor, while others seem com- 
paratively sober. "While they are engaged in talk- 
ing, a little ragged girl steps within the door, and 
timidly approaches the counter, and asks, for a loaf 
of bread. 

" Where is your money ? " said Mr. Williams. 

" And sure, sir, I haven't got any." 

"Ilaven't got any? Then you can't have 
bread." 

" Do let me have a loaf, sir, for we have nothing 
to eat. Mother will surely pay ye for it." 

" I don't know about that. She has run up 
quite a score here now."" 

" And sure, sir, it took all her money to pay lier 
rint, and the first money she gets she'll pay you." 

"Well, take a loaf, but you must not expect to 
get any more till the old score is paid off." 

The bread was delivered to the girl, and slie 
hastened away from the store, while the grocer 
charged the same to the account of Bridget Fitz- 
William. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam was an Irishwoman who lived 
in Highland Place. Slie was a native of the North 
of Ireland, and a Protestant. She was not very 
popular with the others of her nation who resided 
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a the Place, because she was of a different reh'gion. 
ler husband had been killed while shovelling in .•; 
;ravel-bank on a railroad, and she had been lefc 
irith three small children in great destitution. The 
(Idest of these children was Norah, who had pur- 
hased the loaf of bread. This family occupied a 
)art of the house adjoining that where Mr. Mornay 
nd Mrs. Endicott resided. Mrs. Fitzwilliam sup- 
jorted herself and children by going out to wash 
nd iron and clean; and even when work was 
Jenty, it was no easy matter to feed and clothe 
bem ; and when work was slack, she had great 
Jificulty in paying her rent and in feeding herself 
nd children. As for clothes, the ragged dress of 
er Norah was on a par with the dresses of the 
ther children, and it was evident that the family 
^ere in straitened circumstances. 




CIIArTER T. 

HE next morinng Humpy Dnnipy waa 
standing on the sidewalk, leaning 
aiirainst the brick wall of the Loiise* 
She had not been there man}'' niinntes, 
when Thomas Endieott came running down the 
stairs, with blacking and shoebrushes in hand, and, 
as he was passing the little girl, he saw that she 
was unusually pale, and apparently distressed. 

" How now, Humpy, are you sick this morning?" 

" No, I am not sick, but 1 am tired." 

" What tired you more tlian usual ? '" 

"I don't want to tell." 

"Why not? I will not say anything about it 
if you don't want me to." 

" Come up here, Tommy, close to me, and I will 
tell you." 

So Thomas approached her, and she said, almost 
in a whisper, " I am tired because I had to go to 
the grocery last night." 

" Who sent you ? " 

" Father. He came home from Avork, and handed 
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1 bottle, and told me to go to the corner 
jry and get him some liqnor. lie spoke np so 
) that it made my heart beat real hard ; and 
L he told me to hurry np, I went just as fast as 
I could. When I got there, I had to wait for 
• customers to be served, and, as I knew father 
impatient, I weni back very fast ; and though 
my very best, I got a real scolding." 
tVhat was your father's special hurry?" 
[ don't know. lie wanted to go some- 
•e." 

RThere ? " 

'. don't know. lie goes off every night as soon 
3 eats his supper, and don't get back till I am 
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[ am really sorry for you, Ilumpy. I know it 

tire you to walk fast, and must put you all in 

tter to be hurried. I wish you were as strong 

am, and then you could go to the grocery and 

before your father would know you had 

] am willing, Tommy, to do anything for 
r except go to the grocery for liquor^ If he 
sent me for anything else, I don't think it 
d have tired me half so much. And then, I 
ery sorry to have father drink. It makes hiui 
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cross, lie scolds grandma, and he scolds mc. It 
makes me feel bad to hear him talk so to her." 

" I see, Iliimpy, what makes you look so pale. 
It is the heartache. I 'spect mother has that, too. 
To be sure, she lias no one to scold her; but when 
she is at home, she looks all the time as if she was 
going to cry." 

" Yes, Tommy, I know your mother feels sad. 
Last night, after I got to bed, and I guess you were 
abed too, she came into our room, and had a long 
talk with grandma. I felt so bad when I got in 
bed, and, as you say, my heart ached so, that I 
could not get asleep, and I heard them talk for a 
long time. I could not understand much they 
said; but from what I did hear, I thought Ihcy 
were talkins^ about something: that troubled vour 
mother very much." 

"I must have been abed and asleep. I know 
something gives my mother a great deal of trouble, 
and I have asked her to tell me ; but she says, ' No, 
not now. Some time, Tommy, you'll know all 
about it.' This is all I can get out of her. Old 
folks like her and your grandma had rather talk 
to one another about such things than to talk to us 
children. I know one thing: if I could do any- 
thing to make my mother feel happy, I would ; bnt 
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'hen I don't know what is the matter, I can't do 
tiythirig to help her. I don't think it is anything 
lat is taking place now that troubles her." 

" No, I guess not. I heard her mention your 
ame, and say that something took place when you 
'as a baby, and then she lowered her voice, and I 
Duld not hear anything." 

" Do you think, Humpy, that your father drinks 
lore than he did ? " 

" Oh I yes, a good deal. I have to go to the 
rocery a great deal often er than I did. Last year 
e used to drink but little, but now he drinks every 
me he comes into the house. He used to spend 
is evenings at home, and he would sometimes take 
le on his lap and tell me a story. Now he is never 
ome in the evening. He is gone every evening, 
oth Sundays and week-days. Grandma don't say 
ly thing to me about it, but she feels bad ; I know 
le docs. I guess she has the heartache as bad as I 
0, but she is bigger than I am, and stronger, and 
in bear her troubles better than I can." 

" Yes, I suppose so. I think the reason slie does 
ot talk more to you is the same that my motlier 
xs. She does not wish to make you unhappy any 
ore than my mother docs me. They do not think 
can help tliein any. I bel ieve, however, tl^at if 
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motlier would not be so vcrv silent to me about lier 
troubles, she would feel better." 

" I think so too. If we can't remove troubles, 
we can help bear them, I know you can't stop ] 
father's drinking and being out nights, but still, 
Avhen I talk to you and tell you how bad I feel, I 
always feel happier for it, because I think you feel 
for me." 

" That is so. I do feel for you. You know, 
Humpy, I would do anything^,! could for you. I 
don't see as there is anything I can do, only to tell 
you I am sorry for your troubles." 

" I sometimes think. Tommy, I ought not to tell 
things to you out of the family. I don't think I 
should now but for two things. One is that I 
think grandma has told your mother all about her 
troubles. Another is that there is no one in the 
Place that I feel acquainted with except you. Yon 
know that the other children don't want anything 
to do with me, except to quarrel with mo, aud I 
say as little to them as I can." 

" That is right. Humpy. I would not say any- 
thing to them. If they talk saucy to you, let me 
know, and I will attend to them. I must go now, 
Humpy. Cheer up, you'll see better times yet." 

" I don't know. It docs not seem so to me." 
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^ I know you are easily disconragcd, but keep up 

;ood heart." 

' I can't, Tommy, when my heart aelics all the 

iile. But 1 must not hinder yon." 

CTpon this Thomas started for his old stand on 

5 corner of Columbia Street. As he reached the 

•ner, a gentleman came along, whom the reader 

11 recognize as Mr. Lambertson, the brother of 

•s, Marshall, whose interview with Mr. Overton 

J been mentioned in a previous chapter. 

'■' Ilave a shine, sir ? " said Thomas. 

' Yes, my lad." 

Thomas worked away lustily, and, after he had 

lished one boot, he said, '* Will that do, sir?" 

' Yes, tliat looks very well indeed. You have 

: a good polish on that. You must understand 

Lir business." 

^Tlie blacking is first-rate, sir; and then, my 

►ther has always taught me to do well whatever! 

dertake." 

' Your mother is right, my lad. Whatever you 

do welJ. A boy that can black a boot as it 
^ht to be blacked is only preparing the way to 

something else in a thorough manner. You 
re got a good mother, I guess." 
' Yes, sir, she is good to me." 
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" Have you a fatheri" 

" No, eir. He died a long time ago. I can 
BCiiicely rcincmber him." 

** Be kind to your mother. I know persons wlio 
liave no mothers, and they think often that they 
said unkind words to them while they were living. 
Do you live hereabouts? '' 

" Yes, sir. I live here in Highland Place." 

" Ilighland Place ? So this is Highland Place. 
I have heard of it. A pretty hard place, I should 
think." 

" I suppose it is, sir. Tliere is a great deal of 
drinking here, sir. There is a constant stream of 
liquor going out from this grocery. Men and 
women and children drink." 

" Do you drink, my lad ? " 

" No, sir. Mother has told me not to drink. I 
don't know how it tastes, and don't care to know." 

" That is right. If you don't diink the lirst 
glass, you will never be a drunkard. A great 
many boys of your age think it looks very manly 
to step up to a bar, and call for a glass of liquor, 
and drink it. They think there is no danger in 
doing it ; but the danger is very great. They very 
soon acquire a taste for it, and then they cannot 
easily leave it off." 
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By this time Thomas had finished polishing 
e second boot, and arisen from his knees. Mr. 
imbertson seemed to be talking to himself, as 
J said, "Highland Place? This must be the 
ace that friend Overton mentioned." 
"Did you enquire after Mr. Overton, sir? He 
res somewhere up-town. Ton can find a direc- 
•ry inside, sir." 

"You know Mr. Overton, do you?" 
" I know one Mr. Overton, sir. I have sinned 
s boots for liim. It may not bo the one you 
can. He is rather a short, thick-set man, with 
hiskers partly gray." 

" He must be the same man. What is your 
ime ? " 

" Thomas Endicott, sir." 

" He is the man and you are the boy I have 
•ard him mention," 

" I hope he did not say anything bad of me, 
•?" 

" Oh ! no. He mentioned your name in connec- 
m with a mission-school." 
" Is he going to start one, sir ? " 
" I do not icnow certainly. He is thinking 
►out it. Do you think many would attend ? '' 
"I do not know, sir. • I know of some who 
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would probably go who live in the Phwc 
Around in Sullivan and Greene Streets are a 
large number that might be gathered in." 
'' Do you see Mr. Overton often ? " 
"Almost every morning, sir; that is, when be 
walks down-town. lie often comes around tlie 
corner to get out of the crowd and rest a mo- 
ment." 

" Well, when you see' liim, you may tell liira 
that you have seen me — my name is Lambertson 
— and that I say, * Yes, by all means.' He will 
hnow what it means. You will not forget the 
name — Lambertson ? " 

'• Xo, sir. I will keep on the lookout for liim." 
Mr. Lambertson hailed a street-car, and got in, 
and went on down-town. 

Thomas soon found another customer, and ^va* 
v/orking away at his boots lustily, when he saw* 
pair of boots standing beside him. He knew that 
inside these boots stood Mr. Overton. Thomas 
had an observing 03^0 for boots. If he saw a man. 
the first thing he noticed was the boots. So h® 
kept on brushing at the customer's boots, and, 
without looking up, he said, " Mr. Overton, a gen-' 
tleman was along here awhile ago, and I shined hi* 
boots for him. His name is Lambertson. He 
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iat if I saw yon, T mnst tell you that he said, 
Yes, by all means.' " 

To this Mr. Overton made no reply for a mo- 
lent. The communication pleased him, however, 
►ecaiise he was now assured that Mr. Lambertson 
^ould cordially assist in the proposed plan of 
establishing a mission-school. It will be remem- 
)ered that on the previous evening he had ex- 
)re8sed doubts respecting the desirableness of the 
mdertaldng, but now he had become satisfied. 

He then said, " I thank you, Thomas," and was 
ibout leaving. 

Thomas, however, as soon as he had finished the 
)00ts he was blackinir, set his box between Mr. 
Overton's feet, and said, " I owe you a shine, Mr. 
)verton, and will pay it now." As soon as one of 
he boots was on the box, the brushes began to 
nove in the most lively manner, and the work was 
lOon completed. 

" T am glad, Thomas, you go on the principle of 
>aying your honest debts. Some say * honesty is 
he best policy'; but it* men were actuated by mere 
>olicy, it might be policy sometimes not to be 
lonest. Oue thing is certain — honesty is right. 
Every man and every boy ought to do right ; and 
if each were to do so, there would be no cheating 
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in the world. Be an lionest boy, Gliomas, and you 
will probably be an lionest man." 

Mr. Overton then pursued liis way down-towu. 
In the course of the day he went to see Mr. Ed- 
wards, the owner of the car-shop where Cliarles 
Mornay, the ftxther of Humpy .Dumpy, was em- 
ployed, lie found him ready to take a share in 
the entei*prise, and quite sanguine that ^ood results 
would follow the nndertaking. 

Mr. Edwards said he w^ould make enquiries in 
the neighboring streets for some place suitable for 
a school-room, and would communicate with Mr. 
Overton in case he found a room that would f 
answer the purpose. 

Here the matter was left for the present. Mr. 
Overton went up-town that night quite sanguine 
in respect to a school. To his mind, it was already 
in successful operation, and his face gleamed with 
joy as he thought of the good which would be 
done by its establishment. 

Some in the car, as they w^atched the play of his 
features, probably thought he had made a success- 
ful speculation in gold or in real estate. 

How many there are that think the only thing 
that can give satisfaction to a middle-aged man is 
an increase of property ! How few realize that to a 
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Y pious person tbe progress of Christ's king- 
L is better than gold — ^yea, than much fine 
II 
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CHAPTER VI. 

X a former cliapter a person lias been 
mentioned who is so closely linked with 
the princii^al characters in our storr, 
that it seems desirable to refer to to 
more particnlarly. It will be recollected tliatMi* 
!Mornay, the grandmotl'er of Ilnmpy Dumpy, ^^ 
givini^ a history of her troubles to Mr. Overton, 
stated that she had a son who, by his fkther»J 
harshness, was driven away from home, and tlwt 
he went to Portland, and there shipped as a com- 
mon sailor. This was tlie last she had seen of Wi^* 
Whether living or dead she did not know. D® 
left home at an age w^hen he was peculiarly bu^ 
ject to the power of temptation, and liable to l)c| 
(.h'awn away by evil influences. When he pw- 
sented himself on the dock in Portland, he ^vitf 
anxious to get employment. He had but a small 
amount of money. He found a vessel just abont 
to weigh anchor, and saw Captain Stark talking 
with the mate. He was enciuiring after one of tlio 
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noticed by a sailor, some forty years of age, whose 
name was Alexander McKim, but was known on 
board as Aleck. He approached George, and said : 
" Shipmate, I know how you fecL I well remem- 
ber how I felt the first time I was on board of a 
vessel. • I ran away from Glasgow, and went down 
to Greenock, determined to see the world. I have 
seen it ; that is, I have seen that part of it which 
common sailors see. You will soon feel better. 
You will be sick for a few daj-s, and wish yourself 
at home, to be cared for by your mother ; but w^hen 
you get over that, you'll be as blithe as a lark. 
Come down the hatchway with me. I will see if 
I can't rig you up a little more ship-shape. You 
want a jacket on instead of that coat. I am sure 
of one thing: mine are all short enough for a strap- 
ping fellow of your size." They went down into 
the forecastle, and the smell of the tar and of the 
bilge-water, together with the close and confined 
air of the small place where the sailors had their 
berths, made George terribly sick. lie showed it 
in his countenance ; and without waiting for a 
roundabout, he rushed on deck again, and, after 
vomiting, laid down near the capstan and closed 
his eyes. He had been lying there but a few 
moineuts, when Captain Stark came along and 
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morning. 



said: ''Aleck, lias oiu* land-lubber goue un- 
der?" 

" Ay, ay, sir, for a little. I hope, sir, Le will 
not be sick all over at one time, for there is so 
niucli of him that it would take the whole crew to 
tend him." 

"lle'll soon be better. You can see to him. 

'Perhaps you had better go to the cook's galley and 

get a little warm water for him. This will moisten 

him up, and he will vomit all the more freely." 

By this time George had grown so sick that lie 
became indifferent with respect to the mode of 
treatment. After lie had drunk the warm water, 
and his stomach was relieved, Aleck helped him 
below, and got him into a berth, and told the 
other sailors that he would take a double watch, 
and let him lie till he felt better. This was very 
kind of Aleck, for it would have been very hard 
for George to have turned out at twelve o'clock 
that night, and had his watch till four in the 



lie became exhausted by constant retching, and 
at length fell asleep. In the morning, Aleck 
brought him a cup of hot coffee, without sugar or 
milk, and this quieted his stomach, so that he felt 
qui to well, except he was weak. He got on deck, 
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and found a seat on a coil of rope near the capstan. 
Aleck came and sat beside liim. 

George, for the first time, enquired whither the 
vessel was bound. 

" We are bound for New Orleans," said Aleck. 

" New Orleans ? That is a great way ofi^. " 

" Yes, for one not used to be from home. That 
is nothing, however, to being here from ScoUand." 

" True enough. If I get sick of sailoring, I Cixn 
get back by land." 

"Then you did not ship for tlie voyage out 
and back?" 

" There was nothing said. I wanted employ- 
ment. The captain wanted a hand, and here I am. 
My poor mother and sister would gladly know 
where I am, but I can't send them word." 

" You speak of your mother and sister. Have 
you no father?" 

" There is a man who calls me his son, and I 
snppose he is my father; but he treated me so 
harshly that I could not bear to stay with him, so 
I cleared out." 

" You can write a letter, and have it ready, so 
that as soon as we make a port you can put it 
in the post-office, and then they will know all 
about you." 
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George Mornay wrote a letter full of affection 
to his mother, and added a long postscript to his 
sister. As soon as the vessel reached New Orleans, 
he handed the letter to a 'longshoreman, who said 
he would drop it in the post-office. In the letter 
he requested his mother to write, and direct her 
letter to Portland. The 'longshoreman put the 
letter in his pocket; but before he reached home, 
the letter was lost. lie ought to have informed 
George of his carelessness in losing it, and then 
he could have written again while in port. 

When the vessel returned again to Portland, he 
went with Aleck to a sailor boarding-house. He 
was passing the post-office, and enquired for a 
letter, but there was none for him. He said to 
Aleck: "I did think I would take a trip up home, 
and see the old lady and my sister; but if they 
don't care enough for me to write to me, I shall 
not trouble myself to go home and see them. I 
shall hot write, either. I wrote last. It is their 
turn now." 

Thus it was that the carelessness of the 'loni::- 
slioreman in losing a letter, and his want of frank- 
ness in confessing that he had done so, laid a train 
which resulted in a growing indifference to home 
and to a gmdual estrangement of affection to- 
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wards those be had warmly loved. He inferred 
from their not writing that the father, who was a 
]>erfeet tyrant in his family, had either got hold 
of the letter and destroyed it, or that he had for- 
bidden the mother to answer it, or that he had 
induced them to take sides with him in condemn- 
ing him for leaving home. Neither .horn of the 
dilemma was pleasing to contemplate, and so he 
dismissed the subject from his mind as far as 
possible. 

Aleck — to whom lie had become strongly at- 
tached on account of his kindness when he first 
went on board the vessel — and he were constantlv 
together, though there was so great a disparity in 
their ages. Aleck always stood by him on board 
the ship, and, in the little differences of opinion 
which frequently arose among the sailors, generally 
took his part. In many respects, he was a valuable 
friend. True, he was not a religious man, and was 
sometimes profone, and was also in the habit of 
using intoxicating drinks to some extent ; still, ho 
was every inch a sailor. He knew the vices to 
which sailors are prone, and he advised George to 
shun them. He counselled him to supply himself 
with books, and to improve his leisure in study. 
He even spoke to the mate, and told him that 
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" Long George," as the tall sailor boy was called, 
had more mind than the common rmi of sailors, and 
desired him to give him instruction in navigation. 
On the voyage home, he loaned him books and 
heard his recitations. Aleck himself had some 
knowledge of these things, but was not competent 
to teach. 

Time would fail to give a full history of Lis 
voyages, or to speak of the various events wliicli 
were continually taking place in his career. That 
in the course of time he ceased to become a com- 
mon sailor and became an officer of a ship tbe 
reader will be ready to believe. That his advance- 
ment led him to cast off his friend Aleck no one 
will think who knows anything of the workings of 
his mind or the ardor of his affection. 

In the course of years, he became the captain of 
a mereliantnijui, and Alexander McKim was his 
first mate. Ti'ue, he was young to assume such a 
responsibility, but his commanding presence, and 
his knowledge of books as well as of men and 
things, all conspired to give the owners confidence 
in him. His first voyage in command of a vessel 
was to the Sandwich Islands. While his vessel 
was lying in port, who should come on board but 
the Kev. S. 0. Damon, the preacher to seamen. 
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invited him and liis crew to attend the services 
he Seamen's Chapel. He promised to attend, 
fulfilled his promise, and he and his mate, 
Om, went arm-in-arm to the house of God. It 
t be confessed that, when in his own country, 
lad been very indifi'erent in respect to religious 
gs, and had not attended upon the services of 
sanctuary. Now he went as much from curi- 
J as from any other motive. He had heard a 
t deal about the wonderful change wliich had 
1 wrought in the Sandwich Islands. "What was 
astonishment, on leaving the dock at Hono- 
, and going upon the streets, to find Sunday 
'-ersally observed, and a silence prevailing 
3h surpassed that of any port in the United 
es which he had ever visited. He saw no 
30 officers walking their beats. He saw scarce- 
ny of the natives, except such as were on their 
to the house of God. All that disturbed the 
it of that Honolulu Sunday was the noise made 
, few sailors who had been drinking, and were 
[uest of some place of amusement, 
^e entered the church, followed by several of 
crew. He found a large congregation assem- 
. The circumstances were all such as tended 
mpress truth upon his mind. Though thou- 
s of miles from home, there lay upon l\\^ ^^"^ 
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just such a Bible as lie had seen on tlie pulpit in 
his native place. It chanced, too, that the hymn 
given out was one he had often heard read, and the 
tune sung was a favorite one of his mother's, and 
which he had heard her hum while about her 
work. Nor was this all. The text announced was 
one on which his own minister preached years 
before, when he was on the eve of leaving home. 
These things recalled vividly to his mind homo 
scenes. Had he actually seen the old neighbors 
and his own family there, he would have been bnt 
little surprised. Strange to say, in the very next 
pew to him was the mate who first invited him on 
board a ship, who was there as captain of a vessel. 
The text at first Avas surrounded with old associa- 
tions, but gradually his mind ceased to think on 
these things, and to become interested in the pre- 
sent. AYhen the preacher began to nnfold the 
truths it contained, and to apply them, Captain 
Mornay felt that these truths had a bearing upon 
him, and he began then and there to think on his 
ways. As he and his mate were pursuing their 
way to the dock where his vessel was moored, he 
said : " Aleck, that preaching came pretty close 
home. I think it is time for me to take a new 
course. I shall go to the reading-room to-morrow 
night, and shall sign the temj^eranco pledge." 
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"But, captain, you don't tliink all tlie sin in the 
world consists in drinking?" 

" By no means, Aleck. I think, however, that 
f men will let drink alone, they will be kept from 
many things which they do when under tlie influ- 
ence of liquor." 

*' Yet, captain, there is no particular use in 
signing a pledge. If you are determined not to 
3rink, that is enough." 

** No, I think not. In my case, the pledge might 
not be necessary ; but there are many who can be 
kept in no other way, and I think it my duty to 
set them an example they can follow. You know 
how it was with Captain Stark ; he urged those in 
the forecastle not to drink, when we well knew 
that in the cabin were all kinds of liquors as 
stores." 

" Yes, I know that. It is but now and then tk^t 
I drink ; and if you are determined to knock off 
grog, I will go with you in this thing. To-morrow 
night, you say. Well, to-morrow night it shall 
be." 

"How strange, Aleck, that you should come 
from Scotland and I from the United States to 
these islands of the sea, and here begin to change 
our course of life! I know I am a great sinner, I 
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never felt it more vividly than this very afternoon. 
Here is an opportunity to see the influence of reli- 
p:ion. You go among these natives, who but a few 
years ago were debauched to the last degree, and 
you find Sunday better observed than in the little 
town in New Hampshire where I was brought up. 
I have been informed that the missionaries hawj 
made the people rather worse than better, but lata- ■ 
satisfied that is untrue." 

On Monday evening, the captain, mate, and 
several of the hands on board his vessel called 
at the reading-room in connection with the Bethel | 
Church. They met Mr. Damon there, and, after 
free conversation, they put their names to the 
pledge. The preacher earnestly urged them to 
break away from all sin and consecrate themselves 
fully to the service of the Lord. Captain Mornay 
w^as not ready to pledge himself in this respect at 
tliat time, but, as the sequel will show, he carried 
away from Honolulu seeds of truth in his heart, 
which afterwards sprang up and boro fruit unto 
good works — works which evinced the reality of 
a change in his heart. 



CHAPTER VII. 



IIILE Ills vessel was lying at tae dock 
in Honolulu, Captain Mornay heard 
tliat there was to be a missionary meet- 
ing in the church of Rev. Lowell Smith, 
meeting he had been informed by Rev. 
mon, the seamen's chaplain, 
id not understand exactly the nature of 
;ting, but he felt a desire to go. On the 
t the meeting was to take place, he said 
tiate : 

;k, what say you to attending the meet- 
evening ? " 

ay, captain. I'll lend a hand for that, 
at kind of a meeting is it to be ? " 
)n't know exactly. But a dull meeting 
r than being on shipboard. We'll go and 

accordingly changed their clothes, and 
md themselves at the church door. It 
ast building, and yet it was full to over- 
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flowing. Tliey soon discovered the Rev. Mr. 
iiion, and got a seat near him. 

Tiie exercises were commenced with Binginj 
The words were Hawaiian, but the tune was on*: 
oi'ten licard in America. Then followed prayert 
After the prayer, Mr. Damon explained to 
that it was a farewell meeting of those wlio we 
to sail in the Morning Star (some of my reader^^ 
perhaps, own some stock in it), under the captaffl"r 
ship of Ilcv. lliram Bingliam, Jr., for the 
quesas Islands. Some of the missionaries wert 
Americans, and spoke the English language. Sev 
eral w^erc native Ilawaiians, who had been con-l 
verted through the instrumentality of the mission* 
aries, whose hearts burned with a love to Gol 
and souls, and with a desire to do good to tliose 
more beni^rhted than themselves. These made ad- 
dresses in Hawaiian; and while Captain Mornay 
could not imderstand their words, he could see the 
joy on their countenances as they spoke of tlicii 
readiness to lay themselves upon the altar a will 
ing sacrifice for the good of others. 

Captain Mornay had heard from sailors am 
others that the influence of the missionaries in tli 
Sandwich Islands upon the natives was evil, an 
ho was sui-prised to learn that through their infli 
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ands had been converted, and especially 
lat some of these persons, so recently 
ere willing to go on a mission to those 
3f miles away, to hibor for their conver- 

was satisfied that if these missionaries 
nstrumental in inspiring them with such 
•d, and with such desires for the good of 

reports which sea-captains and others 
ted for the purpose of injuring the repu- 
ese men of God must be most malicious 

3r were they on their way to the vessel 
laptain said to his mate : 
that was a wonderful meeting. Here 
d women going off to the Marquesas — 
Lu from here to the Golden Gate — to 
jnorant. They must liave more religion 
e got to enable them to do that." 
ay well say that, captain. You can say 
;h, and then not allow them to have any 
nt. Yes, in fact, you might add mine 
nd then, probably, one of these natives 
sail on the Morning Star to-morrow 
e more than both of us." 
is it not a reproach to us that we have 
^/hristian country, and yet don't knoV as 
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mucli about religion as these people, who Lave had 
far less advantages than we ? " 

" It is, indeed, a shame. I often think that my 
good mother would be grieved, if she were living, 
to know that I liave lived a more wicked life than 
many of the heatken." 

" You know your mother is dead. I cannot tell 
whether mine is dead or not. She was a good 
woman. I know one thing : I know that if she is 
dead, she prayed for me as long as slie lived. If 
she is living, slie is praying still. It is often im- 
pressed upon me that she is alive, and tliat it is in 
consequence of her prayers that I have been kept 
from some of the vices common among seamen." 

" Were I in your place, captain, when we reach 
an American port, I should endeavor to learn 
whether she is living or not." 

" I have thought of the same thing. I presume 
that, if she is alive, she often wonders w^hat has 
become of me. Then, I am anxious to know what 
has become of the rest of the famil3\" 

The vessel took a part of a cargo at Ilonoliilu, 
and sailed for San Francisco. The captain found a 
ready market for all he had on board. 

While on the dock, one da}^ who should come 
along hut a man by the name of IloUister. He 
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)ne eye wliicli had such a peculiar squint 
svlioever saw him once would always know 
Ilad it not been for this peculiarity, Captain 
ay would not have recognized him. He had 
n him when a boy ; and as he was consider- 
older than himself, he was always called by 
Dys, " Old Squint." When the captain was a 
:liis Mr. lloUister had lived in the village, 
I he often frequented. Then he always 
d his face, while now he wore a full beard, 
his hair was jet black, now it was gray ; while 
ng. bushy whiskers were almost white. Oap- 
tlornay would have passed him without recog- 
i but for his eye. No sooner did he see this 
lie sang out : 

[alio ! Old Squint, is that you ? " 
. HoUister turned and said : " Who are vou ? 
uld like to know.'' 

ptain Mornay apologized, and said : " Mr. 
iter, I beg your pardon for calling you Old 
it. When I was a boy, I used to know you, 
liat was the name you were known by among 
ys." 

Tes, I know the boys used to call me Old 
it. The name is well enoua:h for what I 
, but I left that behind when I got across the 
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Isthmus. On the Pacific coast I am known as Mr. 
Ilollister ; and though I say it myself, I have never 
done anything to disgrace my name." 

" I am glad to hear that. I judge, by the m»fr 
ner in which you fix your eyes upon me, yon do 
not know me." 

" Well, I don't, that is a fact. Yet I must \m 
seen you years ago, or you would not have calW 
me by the nickname I had in the old Granite 
State." 

"My name is Mornay." 

" Mornay ! Mornay ! I have heard that nanft 
Where did you live when you were a boy?" 

"I lived about three miles from the village 
where you resided." 

"You did? Which way from the village!" 

" Northeast. Do you remember the old Peters 
farm ? " 

" Yes, very well." 

"We lived on the adjoining farm." 

" Was your father Timothy Mornay ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" I remember him very well. He was a stran 
kind of a man. Some said he got mad with tbc 
Almighty because one of his children died." 

"lie did act strange." 
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" Arc j'ou his son i You don't look like liini 
I tho least." 

"No, sir; I was always said to resemble my 
lotlier." 

By this time several questions occuiTcd to 
aptain Mornay, and he was anxious to ask them. 
Le felt that Mr. Hollister, though for years a 
isident of California, had seen his friends at home 
tr more recently than himself, and that probably 
le information he could impart would fill him 
ith sorrow, lie was anxious to ffet all the in- 
)rmation he could, and so he asked, " Is my father 
et alive ? " 

" Oh ! no ; he has been dead a good many years." 

"Do you know whether my sisters are alive?" 

"No. They are all dead." 

" Can you tell me whether mother is living ? " 

" So far as I know, she is alive ; and so is her 
on Charles." 

"Thank God for this good newsl Is mother 
ving on the old place ? " 

" Oh ! no. She left that years ago. The last I 
5ard of lier she was in one of the cities, and your 
•other Charles was at work in a car-shop. My 
[fe wrote mo that they had left town, and she 
Id wliere they wont to, but I am sorry to sa^ 
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that I liavc forgotten the name of the place. Yon 

fiitlier had but two boj's, I think. You must I 

the youngster that ran away and went to sea? 

" Yes, sir ; I am the same person." 

"Have you followed the sea all this time?" 

" Yes, sir. I have been in port but a sma 

portion of the time." 

" You like it, then, I suppose ? " 
" Yes, sir, very much." 
"I take it you are an officer on some vessel 1 
" Yes, sir. I command the Inez^ which is i 
the dock." 

"I am glad you have succeeded, George, 
think your name is George ? It is so natural t 
call those whom we have known as boys by tlie 
Christian names." 

« 

"Yes, sir, my name is George; and it brini 
back old times to be called by tliat name." I 
added, " I hope you have succeeded, Mr. IloUiste 
in making your pile?" 

"Well, I have got some money. In the o 
place in New Hampshire I should be called w( 
oiF; but so many here in 'Frisco are so nui 
richer than I am that I am not called rich." 

" It is natural for every one to measure liinise 
by others," 
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"Yes, I suppose so." 

"Do yon expect to remain in California?" 

"No. I am homesick, and am making my 
an'angements to leave as soon as I can. I long to 
See my wife and children." 

" That is natural. I long to see my mother ; and 
1.S soon as I get back to the Atlantic coast, I mean 
:o find her, if she is living." 

'^ Well, your best course will be to go back to 
tlie old place in New Hampshire. If no one else 
:5an tell you where your mother removed to, my 
wife can. She has a wonderful memory. I pre- 
sume she knows how old you are about as well as 
you do. I could not guess within ten years. 
1 venture to say she can tell the year you 
Were born. IIow long are you to be in 
town ? " 

"About ten days." 

"Well, drop in and see me. My office is just 
around the corner." 

"I thank you. I will call." 

" By the way, I shall write to my wife that I 
have seen you." 

"I hope you will. Your letter will go across 
:lie Isthmus, and will reach the States long before 
[ shall. I have got to go to Callao, and take in.^ '^ 
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cargo of hides. After I leave there, it is a long 
way around the Horn." 

" Well, drop in when you can. I shall be glad , 
to sec you at any time. Don't forget to call on 
my wife when you go up to the old place." 

" You need have no fear of that, Mr. IloUister. 
Good-day, sir.'' i 

"Good-day, George." I 

We have not related all the conversation which 
took place between them, because it would have 
occasioned a repetition of what has been stated in 
a previous chapter. 

Captain Mornay had frequent interviews with 
Mr. Ilollister. From enquiry, he learned that ho 
was much respected in the city, and that he was 
exerting a very good influence. 

We will not detail the events of his voyage 
home, only to say that he took in a cargo of hides, 
as he intended, and then doubled Cape ITorn. He 
had more rough weather than on his outwai'd 
voyage. The Inez was a stauncli vessel, and 
carried herself nobly in the midst of the storms. 

While on the voyage, the captain read much in 
his Bible. His interviews with Mr. Ilollister had 
brought back to his memory with great vividness 
the period of his boyhood. One after another the 
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shortations of his mother came to liim. He could 
je her face again in imagination. The tones of 
er voice again sounded in his ears. He did more 
lan read liis Bible ; he prayed God to forgive his 
ns. He obtained the assurance that he had an- 
-vers of peace. 

He felt, however, a reluctance to tell his mate all 
is feelings and all the struggles he was having ; 
ut when he became convinced that his prayers 
'ere answered, he could not refrain from speaking 
) him of the goodness of God, and from urging 
im to seek the Lord with all his heart. He told 
im that he meant to have prayers on board every 
vening. The ship's crew were invited to attend, 
nd, as a general thing, the invitation was ac- 
spted. It was not long before one and another 
fthe crew became serious, and, before they entered 
16 port whither they were bound, nearly all of 
lera could testify to the loving kindness of God 
I pardoning their sins* 

All this was brought about in a measure by the 
nviction made upon his mind at Honolulu that 
e heathen would rise up in judgment against him 
r rejecting the Gospel, which they had believed 

the saving of their souls. He had never before 

deeply felt the sinfulness of neglecting the Gos- 
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pel. Oil the sea, witli no instructor but the Bi 
and with no human being to guide him, he fo 
his way to the blessed Saviour, and at his 
learned how freely he can forgive. IIo fo 
him to be the way, the truth, and the life, 
felt for the first time he was walking in a patl 
safety, and that he had become rooted 
grounded in the truth. And now that he 
found eternal lifcj he felt that he had a worl 
do for others, and he determined to do it hear 
as unto the Lord, and not as an eye-servant 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

UMPY, how did you like the mission- 
school?" said Thomas Endicott. 

" Pi-etty well. How did you like it, 
Tommy ? " 

" It was first-rate. 1 did not suppose Mr. Over- 
n would get so many to attend. I was glad to 
e them there, and hope they will continue to 
me." 

" I hope so, too ; but I hope some of them will 
ake themselves cleaner before they come again." 
" You may well say that. There were some 
►ys in my class that looked as though they had 
>t washed for a week. One little fellow had 
)thing on but a ragged shirt and trowsers, and all 
e time he was in the room he was covered with 
OS. I whispered to him, and said, ' The flies 
em to be very fond of you,' and he said that 
ey might well be fond of him, for the night 
fore he slept in a sugar-hogshead on the dock, 
d had had nothing to eat that morning except a 
tie sugar that he scraped off from the staves. 

4 
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AVas I not glad that I had a bed to Bleep on, 
Ilnmpy ?" 

" Yes, I guess you were. I guess, too, that you 
were glad that you were not ragged like some of 
the boys.'' 

" 1 tell you, Humpy, I have got a good mother. 
1 think it likely the boy that slept in the sugar- 
hogshead has not got any mother. Perhaps he has 
one, and she drinks." 

"Drinks, Tommy? Do many women drink?" 

" Yes, lots of them. Many spend all they can 
get for liquor, and send out their children to beg 
for cold victuals." 

"It is bad enough for men to drink, but it 
seems worse for women than for men." 

" It is worse for their families, because the chil- 
dren need the care of a mother." 

" I know it. Tommy. You know father drinks, 
and sometimes he is cross and ugly. It is not bo 
bad to have him drink as it would be if grandma 
drinked." 

"Ko, Humpy, it is not, by a great sight. I 
don't know what you would do if your grandma 
got drunk. Then you would have no one to take 
care of you. By the way, Humpy," he continued, 
'^who is your teacher at the mission-school?" 
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"Miss Farnliam." 

" Wlicre does she live?" 

" I don't know, but it is somewhere up-town. 
She said she belonged to Doctor Boswortli's 
church, and tliat the ladies of that church had a 
society, and sewed for poor children ; and she told 
some of the girls in our class to come to her house 
oa Saturday afternoon, and she would give them 
better clothes, on condition that they would keep 
coming to the school." 

"I wonder if she keeps clothes for boys?" 

" I don't know. You don't need any clothes. 
Tommy. Your clothes are good enough." 

"I know that. I don't want them for myself 
I wish the sugar-hogshead boy had some. I don't 
know what his name is, but I guess it must be 
Sweet Billy." 

" So your teacher did not offer him any 
clothes ? " 

"No. He said he hoped all the class would 
be there next Sunday." 

" Miss Farnham said the same to us. I liked 
her ever so much." 

"What did she say to you-?" 

" She said we must be good children, and must 
love God, and try to keep all his commandments. 
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Then she told us about the Loixi Jcsns Christ ; Low 
he came from heaven and died on the cross, tlwt 
Ave might live, and, wlien we die, go to be with 
liini for ever. Slie talked very much as grandma 
talks, but somehow it sounded different, because 
she said it in such a sweet and pleasant way. 
One little girl wanted to know if heaven was 
not lip in the sky. Miss Farnham said, * Tes.' 
' Well, then,' said the little girl, ' how could Jesus 
come from heaven to earth? Did he fly down! 
If he had no wings, he would have broken liis 
neck.' '' \ 

*' What did Miss Farnham say to that?" 
"She told how Jesus was born in Bethlehem— a 
little place a few miles from Jerusalem^ — and about 
the shepherds who watched their flocks by night, 
and how the angels came and told them that Jesus 
was born. She said these flocks of sheep were out 
to pasture on the hills near Bethlehem, and that 
every night the shepherds got them into pens or 
folds, and they lay down to guard them from wild 
beasts, and to keep men from coming to steal them. 
Then she told about Jesus being the good Shep- 
herd, who not only watched the sheep to keep 
them from harm, but laid down his life for them. 
She showed us a picture of a large flock of sheep 
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ing to a fold. The slieplierd was following tliein, 
d under his loose coat there was the head of a 
tie lamb sticking out, and he was kept from 
ling to the ground by tlie girdle of the shepherd. 
le said Jesus, the Good Shepherd, carried tlie 
nbs ill his bosom. She said that he was willing 
save all who would come to him. If they were 
> weak to follow him, he would even carry them 
bis arms, if he saw that they were willing and 
xious to go with him, rather than not have them 
Then the teacher repeated some beautiful 
rses. I hope she will repeat them again, for I 
1 anxious to learn them. What did your teacher 
1 you. Tommy?" 

" Oh ! he told us how Christ was rich, and yet 
• our sake became poor. He said he was so poor 
I had no place to lay his head ; and then Sweet 
lly asked : ' Could he not sleep in a sugar-hogs- 
.ad ? ' " 

"Did not the teacher laugh?" 
" No, he did not exactly laugh, but he smiled. 
e bovs lanojhed." 
"What did the teacher say?" 
" lie said that when the Bible said that Christ 
d no place to lay his head, it meant that there 
is no place that he owned. lie said that he did 
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not sleep out of doors, bceauso ho had friends in 
wliosc houses he could stay. IIo said he was nut 
poor because he was obliged to be, as a great many 
l)eoplc are ; but he was poor because lie chose to be. 
lie said he was rich before lie left heaven, but was 
poor on earth, in order tliat he might save men. 
This he called a part of the Siicritice of Christ. But 
he did more than this. lie died on the cross. lie 
said he could not have died if he had' stayed in 
heaven and remained God, but became a man, so 
that he could die. I told him that if I was God, 
I should remain so, for all of becoming a man." 

"What did he say to that?" 

" ' Yes,' said he, ' I suppose you would. I sup- 
pose we all should, for we have so little of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ.' Then he told how Jesus 
was God at the same time that he was man, and 
that as he became man that he might die, so, after 
he died, he went to heaven again. lie then said he 
caine to earth now as a Spirit, and showed folks 
tlicir sins, and led them to turn away from them 
and become good. He then spoke to me, and 
asked me if I did not sometimes feel that I did 
wrong. I told him I did. lie said this was an 
evidence that Jesus Christ was moving upon my 
heart by his Spirit." 
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"Did he say anything more?" 
"Yes, lots of things. He said that when any 
rson was willing to leave off sinning, and really 
xions to be good, it was a proof that Jesus Christ 
IS working in his heart." 
"What did you tell him?" 
" I told him that sometimes I felt myself to bo 
ry wicked, and tried to do better, but that I did 
t suppose it was anything more than myself. He 
id it was Jesus Christ at v;ork in my heart. I 
Id him I should think Jesus Christ would keep 
ray from sinners, and have nothing to do with 
em. He said that he came to save sinners, and 
lat the only way in which he could save them was 
J showing them the wickedness of their hearts, and 
len leading them to turn away from their sins." 
" Is it not strange. Tommy, that Jesus Christ 
ives sinners so much ? " 

" Yes, it is very strange. The teacher said that 
B was willing to save the very chief of sinners, 
hen he went on to tell how he was once a great 
nner. He said he actually hated God, and used 
• stay away from church, because In could not 
jar to think of him. I cannot remember all he 
id, but he told how he had a pious sister, and 
at she used to talk with him. He said that after 
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awhile he could not bear the sight of her, because 
slie was so faithful to him. lie said that one niglit, 
after slie had talked with liim, he determined to go 
and throw himself into the water and drown him- 
self, so that he could get away from this sister. On 
his way to the dock, he thought that the only rea- 
son why he wished to get away from his sister was 
because she talked to him of God ; and then lid 
thought that if he should drown himself, he would 
go out of this world into another, where God mani- 
fests himself more fully than in this, and that, on 
the whole, he should not gain anything by it. Then 
all at once he felt that it would be a very great 
sin for him to take his life. He was so deeply 
affected by this that he turned away from the dock, 
and walked back again to the house, and went to 
bed. lie could not sleep, and lay and tossed for a 
long time. He then got up and dressed himself, 
and w^ent and tapped at the door of his sister's 
room, and asked her to get up and come to his 
room. She dressed herself, and went to his room. 
He then told her how he had hated God, and had 
hated her, and what he had been tempted to do. 
He told her that on his w^ay back from the dock he i' 
asked himself why he hated God. The more he I 
thought of it, the more clearly he saw that he had y 
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no good i*eason for hating him, for God had always 
fibown him kindness, and nothing but kindness. 
Then he asked his sister if she supposed tliat God 
could pardon one who had committed such great 
sins. She told him yes, and she prayed with liim 
and for him, and he prayed for himself; and it was 
not long before he became happy. It was awful. 
Humpy, for that man to think of throwing himself 
into the dock. He would probably have drowned. 
I hope I shall never hate anybody so bad tliat I 
shall want to kill myself to get away from him." 

" I hope you will not. Tommy." 

"I must go now, Humpy. I want to get as 
many shines as I can to-day; for our rent comes 
due soon." 

Upon this he ran up Highland Place to the 
comer of Columbia Street. 

From this conversation, which took place on the 
Monday morning subsequent to the opening of 
the mission-school, the reader will learn that Mr. 
Overton's attempts to commence such an enterprise 
liad been attended with success. He had found an 
old building on Fowler Street. The building had 
been used for a variety of purposes. By the 
removal of some partitions, and by the liberal use 
of whitewash and paint, a room had been fitted up 
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sufCciently large to accommodate quite a number 
of scholars. On Saturday morning, be got some 
large hand-bills printed, stating that on Sabbath 
the mission-school would be opened. These Land- 
bills were put up on all the places where sncli 
things could be posted. On one side of the hand- 
bill may have been an advertisement of a steam- 
boat excursion ; on the other a theatre-bill. Tlie 
bill-poster did not care for this. He put them 
up where he could find a place. 

Tommy and Humpy knew, several days before- 
hand, when the school would commence, and they 
had told some of their acquaintances. 

The reader will ask, perhaps, if Mr. Mornay made 
any objection to his daughter's attending the school. 
In reply, we would say that the gentleman fof 
whom he worked was a warm friend of the enter- 
prise. A few days before the school was com- 
menced, he spoke to him, and asked liira wher«|t. 
he attended church. He replied : 

" Nowhere in particular." 

" Have you ever heard Dr. Boswortli ? " 

" No, sir. His church is up-town, and the peo- 
ple are all well dressed. I don't tbink I slionW 
feel at home there." 

" He is going to preach next Sabbath around 
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here in Fowler Street. I wisU you would attend. 
The seats are free." 

« I think I will go." 

"I hope you will. How much family have 
you ? " 

" Only my mother and little girl." 

" Tour wife is not living, then ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Well, bring your mother and little girl along. 
What is her name?" 

" Caroline. She is deformed, and we always call 
her Humpy Dumpy." 

" Well, have her come, by all means. We think 
of having a mission-school." 

" I will, sir." 

Thouojh Charles Mornav had worked in the car- 
shop two years or more, this was the first time his 
employer had ever spoken to him about his family. 
He was gratified to have him thus take notice of 
him. By this interview his mind was favorably 
impressed, and he readily gave his consent to have 
his daughter attend the school. 

The proverb is, that a soft answer tnrneth away 
wrath. So a kind word spoken by an employer to 
one of his men will have a good influence over 
liiin. Kind words never die. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AVING, in a preceding chapter, 
the impressions made upon the 
of Ilumpy and Tommy by the i 
school, it may not be amiss to i 
how this enterprise was regarded by ot" 
that vicinity. 

On tlie Monday evening following tl 
school, Charles Mornay went into the 
grocery. He carried with him a junk 
and placed it on the coimter, and said 
"Williams, " I want a pint of Santa Crnz 

" In a moment, Mr. Momay," said Mr. W 
who was waiting upon a customer. 

** I am in no special hurry," said Mr. ]S 
He took a chair, and looked at the people 
the door which opened into Columbia St 

While sitting there, Thomas McDougal 
in to purchase some whiskey, and, as they li 
the same block, and worked in the sam^ 
they were somewhat acquainted. The : 
were not intimate, however, and, as one c 
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worked in the wood and the other in the iron 
department of the car-factory, they did not often 
meet, except in the evening, when they were often 
drawn together by a love of strong drink, which 
was common to both. Thomas McDoiigall was 
an Irishman who had been several years in this 
country. He was above the common height, and 
stontly built. He was a man of peaceable dis- 
position, except when he had been drinking. 
More or less liquor he used every day, and occa- 
sionally he had a spree, and then he was quarrel- 
some, and quite a dangerous personage, in case 
those wlio were with him differed from him 
in opinion. No sober man liked to have his 
brawny fists brought in close proximity with his 
nose, nor would any of his associates attempt to 
brave his anorer unless thev were so drunk as not 
to know what they were about. 

At the time Thomas entered the grocery, he 
was sober, though he had not fully recovered 
from the spree of the previous Saturday night and 
Sunday. He had a bottle in his hand, and, as he 
entered the door, Charles Mornay said to him, 
^Como this way, Tom, and take a seat." 

"Ah I Charlie, that is you, is it ? Faith, and I 
really belave ye arc here as regularly as I." 
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" I como quite often. Perhaps I come too often. 
My mother thinks I do," 

" And so, Charlie, yonr mother talks to ye, does 
she? Perhaps, if ye would mind her talk, it's 
better off ye would be. In faith, I liad a mother 
when I was a boy, and she was always botherin' her 
head about me. She said sometimes I should 
bring her gray haire wid sorrow to the gi*avc. 
But I didn't, mind ye, for she died some fifteen 
years back, in the old country, and we buried her 
some ten miles out of Cork, and she hadn't a gray 
hair in her head." 

" Tom, it is luckj'- for her that she went from the 
world so young, before you got so bad as you now 
are." 

" And then ye think my course would turn her 
hair, on account of the trouble she would be in?" 

"I presume she would worry about you, just as 
my mother worries about me." 

"In faith, she would. I can't see the use of 
mothers' bothering themselves so much about their 
children. I know I would not if I was a mother. 
When I was a little shaver, no higher than that 
counter, my mother used to pray to the Blessed 
Virgin to kape me from all harm. I lliunglit, when 
I should get bigger and better able to look out for 
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myself, she would not feel so anxious like, and 
pray so much. It was all the same, however ; she 
thought big Tom or little Tom could not take caro 
of himself." 

" That is tlie way it is with all mothers, Tom. 
At any rate, it is so with mine; she talks to 
me a great deal." 

"It is but little heed ye give to her talks, I 
think, or ye would not drink so much liquor." 

" They tell me, Charlie," he continued, " that 
they had a mission-school like, yesterday, over in 
Powler Street." 

"Yes." 

" Did ye go ? " 

" Yes, I was there." 

"What did they do there?" 

"They had. a kind of sermon or address, and 
then all that were willing to connect themselves 
with a school were requested to remain." 

" I take it, Charlie, that, with all your hrnin', 
ye did not need any of their taching." 

" I did not join the school, but I stayed to see 
how they managed the affair. Did your children 
^o, Tom ? " 

"No. Do ye suppose the praste would allow 
ns to send our children to heretics to be taught % " 
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"I know they are quite particular." . 

" Yes, and sure they are, and sure they ought to 
be ; for, as Father O'Flannegan says, it is neces- 
sary to stick to your religion." 

"Well, Tom, I don't think you and I have 
much religion to stick to." 

"And sure I have a great dale of it to stick to. 
Our church is the true church ; and I go for the 
true church. I go to mass and to confissions, and 
I pay the praste. Lately I paid the praste twenty 
dollars to say mass for my mother, who has been 
fifteen years dead." 

" I thought you said your mother used to pray 
to the Virgin for you?" 

"And sure she did, for my own eyes have seen 
her, and my own ears have heard her." 

" I should think that, if she was so pious as to 
pray for you, she would pray for herself; and if 
God heard her prayers, he \vould save her, even 
if the priest did not eSty mass for her.'' 

" May be he would. I wanted to make it aisy 
for her, and so I gave the praste twenty dollars. 
He said that would make a sure thins: of it." 

"You don't believe, Tom, it would hurt your 
children any to go to the mission-school in Fowler 
Street, do you ? " 
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" I want my children to be brought up in ray 
own reb'gion. When tlie praste tells us that these 
schools are established to entice children away 
from the true church, I shall not let my children 
attend them. Do you let Humpy go ? " 

'' Yes. I do not much care to have her go ; but 
she was anxious to go. My mother wanted to have 
her attend. The boss spoke to me about it, and so 
I gave my consent. I do not think it will amount 
to much, any way. There is a pretty hard set of 
children in this neighborhood ; and if the school 
can do them any good, I shall be glad." 

" I think," said Thomas McDougall, "that it is 
well for all to be able to rade a little, and to write 
a little, but it is not best to know too much. There 
was a man in my own county in Ireland who was 
determined to get lamin'. He got a book of a man 
for whom he worked, and he larned his letters, and 
then he got a heretic Bible. He used to spake 
reproachfully of the church, and he had many a 
talk with the praste. Finally, one Sunday, the 
praste turned him out of the church, and told him 
that St. Pater would turn the kays of heaven 
against him. It all came from his larnin'. And 
sure I would not wish my children to be turned out 
)f heaven for what they could learn in a school." 
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" When I jBtrst heard that they thought of having 
the school, I thouglit I would not let Humpy go 
But after what I saw and heard last Sunday, I be 
came convinced it would do her no injury, anc 
might do her good/' 

" Ye see ye don't belong to the church, and j ( 
can do as ye plase, and have no praste to trouble 

ye." 

By this time the grocer had finished waitinj 
upon his customers, and spoke to Mr. Mornay, aud 
asked him what kind of liquor he called for. 

" Eum — a pint of rum." 

" What will you have, McDougall ? " 

"Whiskey — a pint of whiskey. 

"Why do you Irishmen all drink whiskey?" 
asked Mr. Mornay. 

" In faith, I s'pose it is because we likes it. 3 
know I like it." 

" Yes, I suppose you do. But why should yoi 
like that better than any other liquor?" 

"Because we drank it in the old country." 

The grocer drew the liquors, and, as they were tbi 
only customers then in the store, he came aroun< 
the counter and took a chair, and said to Mr. Moi 
nay, " Did I hear you and McDougall speak of 
mission-school over in Fowler Street?" 
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" Yes. They commenced one there yesterday." 
'^ Tills city contains a good many hot-headed 
tanatics, who cannot rest easy unless they get up 
some sort of excitement. I feel sorry they have 
got into this neighborhood." 
"Why so?" said Mr. Moniay. 
"Because they always injure my business." 
"Injure your business? I do not see how a 
mission-school can injure your business." 

"I can tell you how they do it. I depend for 
my trade upon the people in this neighborhood ; 
and 'if these persons persevere in tJieIr attempts, 
they will soon start a church somewhere in one 
of these streets." 
" Suppose they do, then what ? " 
"Then these tenement-houses will be pulled 
down, and their places filled with dwellings occu- 
pied by single families or by stores. The popula- 
tion will be thinned out. Another thing will be 
done, and that right away: they will form a 
^Band of Hope' or some other temperance society, 
aud scare all the women and children into signing 
tlie pledge, and this will affect my business." 

" People must eat, and, if they drink less, they 
will have more to spend for food." 
" That may be," said the grocer, " but the profit 
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on liquors is larger than on provisions. I couU 
not pay my rent if I did not sell liquore." 

" So far as. I am concerned," said Mr. Momay, 
" I can say that you probably will not sell mc any 
less liquor because of the mission-school. And I 
think I can say the same of McDougall." 

" And sure ye may say that. Do ye suppose I 
am going to stop drinking whiskey because of 
a heretic school? I'll do no such thing." 

" I am much obliged to you, my friends, for yonr 
kind assurance. I shall be glad to retain two custo- 
mers as good as you are. Still, I must say that if 
these fanatics hold on to their school, it will make a 
great change in this neigliborhood. It will not bo 
a great while before there will be a committee 
here to request me to stop the sale of liquors." 

" If such a committee should come, I hope you 
will not stop to palaver with them," said Mornay. 
" If this establishment were mine, and such a com- 
mittee should come to me, I should show them tlic 
door at once, and bid them leave." 

" Yes," said McDougall ; " and if they were slow 
to take the hint, I should tell them to lift tlieir 
lieels, or I would show them the toe of my boot." 

" But suppose the committee should consist of 
ladies, what then % " 
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"I should tell tliein," said Mornay, "that 
»liile I believed in women's rights, it was not 
ne of their rights to interfere with the lawful 
nsiness of any man." 

" That would not do any good, for women have 
girt of talking in these days, and they would 
md and argue the question as long as any one 
3uld listen.'* 

"In faith," said McDougall, "if that was their 
me, I should put my list up against their noses, 
d tell them to blow away as hard as they 
ased." 

" That would hardly be genteel," said the gro- 
ir. 

" Gentale ! and if you are going to be gentalo 
lien a lot of women undertake to take away your 
read and butter, bad luck to ye." 

Mr. Mornay then said : "Mr. Williams, you need 
lot give yourself any uneasiness about the effects 
>f this mission-school. The change you anticipate 
vill not be brought about at once, if it ever comes. 
?or myself, I am not so sanguine of any such 
esults as you mention as you seem to be. I know 
hat for some reason women are peculiarly sensitive 
n this subject. They seem to begrudge us men 
be comfort we take in dj-inking a glass tvo'^ ^\v^ 
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then ; but I apprehend that if they only knew 
the pleasure we enjoy, they would imbibe as freely 
as we do." 

"A great many of them do," said the grocer. 
" Many women in Highland Place drink up all 
their earnings. And if the tnith was known, there 
are not a few who belong to the upper tendomwho 
drink their wine daily, and frequently to intoxica- 
tion. Of course that class do not patronize me, be- 
cause most of them buy their wines by the case." . 

" You don't, of course, expect that class to come \ 
and read you a lecture on the sin of the traflBc?" j 

" No, not at all. It is these fanatics that I am ' 
afraid of. Some of them will smell liquor as far as ; 
a hound will scent a fox, and they like to follow 
it up as much as the dog does the game." 

" Well, Mr. Williams, come what will, you can 
count on my j^atronage as long as you will sell, 
and I hope you will sell as long as I want to 
drink," said Mornay. 

"So say I," said McDougall. 

Whether the anticipations of the grocer were 
realized will be seen in a subsequent chapter. 
Meanwhile, probably most of our readera will wish 
Buccess to the mission-school enterprise. 




CHAPTER X. 

"HE reader will be surprised to learn the 
events now about to bo narrated re- 
specting Thomas McDougall, wliom 
we left, at the close of the preceding 
laptar, in conversation with the grocer and 
iharles Mornay. On the following Saturday, he 
sft his work at the car-shop at noon, and went 
Mr. Williams's, and had his flask filled with 
i?liiskey, and thence to his house, which was a 
part of No. 6 Highland Place. He entered his 
residence at the same time that Mr. Mornay 
entered liis. He was sober then, but he had 
determined that night to have a good time. 
Though he used some liquor every day, he did 
not indulge to intoxication except on Saturdays and 
Bundays. Then he allowed the appetite, which 
;aioed strength during the week, to have full 
•ower over him. Mr. Mornay was satisfied from 
is appearance that he should become beastly 
rank before the Sabbath should be over, but 
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did not anticipate that he would do any liaru 
any one but himself. 

Whether the liquor he drank was dnij 
more than usual with the vile poisons which 
mingled with the alcohol, or whether he 
deeper potations than usual, we cannot say. 
only know that, before the going down of 
sun on that summer's evening, he was perf 
under the influence of tlie maddening bowl. ] 
before his wife had made ready the evening i 
he was so excited w^ith liquor that he desire 
food. He sent one of his children to the grc 
for more liquor. When his wife remonstr 
he bade her keep quiet, for he "was bonii' 
have a good time. 

After Mrs. McDougall had cleared away 
dishes, she went across the Place to the li 
where Mrs. McNiflF lived. They had had i 
dealings together, and Mrs. McDougall cla: 
tliat Mrs. McNiff owed her five cents, and '. 
McNiflF asserted that she had paid it. They 
had several disputes previous to this time a 
this paltry sum, but had never before com 
blows. Mrs. McNiflF ordered Mi's. McUo 
out of her house, and the latter replied thai 
would go, and never darken her doors agaii 
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le would only pay the live cents. Upon tliis 
[rs. McNiff grappled with her, to put lier out 
' doors. It was a regular scrimmage. Locks of 
lir were pulled out, dresses were torn, and, while 
IS was going on, tongues were running as only 
e tongues of two Irishwomen enraged at each 
ler could run. 

As the weather was warm, the doors and win- 
ws of all the houses in the Place were open, 
j, as the screaming on the part of the two 
•men was loud, every door and window that 
3ned into the Place was full of heads looking 
t to learn the cause of the uproar. 
Mre. McNilF was the more powerful woman 

the two, and soon landed her antagonist on 
5 sidewalk. Not much hurt, though bleeding 

the nose and from scratches on her face, 
rs. McDougall went to her own house. Her 
sband was frenzied by drink, and, when he 
iv the plight she was in, was ready to take 
• arms in her behalf. 

He started up, and said : " Bridget, darlint, 
lat's the matter wid ye?" 
She related the circumstances as above narrated, 
1 then McUougall said, <' Give yourself no 
aisinens; for by the powei's, Bridget, Pll fex 
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Mra. McNiff so that she'll never pull a hair of 
your head agahi." 

"No, Tom, don't ye touch lier. I'm muckle 
enough for her ony day. Let her come in here 
jist once, and I'll show her the sidewalk as aisy 
as can be." 

"Bridget, kape quiet. Do ye suppose Tom 
McDougall is going to sit still and let his neigli- 
bors bate his wife like this?" 

Upon this he started up, and staggered over 
the way to the house of Mrs. McNiff. His wife 
followed him. No sooner had he entered the 
room than he said, "And so ye have beeu 
bating my wife. You owe her five cints, and 
the sooner you pay it, the better." 

" Mr. McDougall, it is not a penny that I ove 
your wife ; and if you say I do, it is an awful lie 
you till." 

"And ye call me a liar, do ye? Take that, 
and see if ye can till the truth." 

At the word he struck her in the breast with 
a knife, and she fell upon the floor. 

By this time Charles Mornay and others liad 
entered the room. It was found that the blow 
was fatal, and some went to the door and shout- 
ed: "Police! murder! police!" 
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McDougnll was sobered, when he saw wliat he 
liad done. Mornay said: "Tom, put np your 
knife, and come with me." He took him across 
the way, and there he awaited tlie coming of the 
^cer to take him to prison, to remain till a 
joroner's jury could be summoned. A few mo- 
aents only elapsed before the officer appeared, 
Chen McDougall said : "Out wid ye ! I'll not 
;o wid ye." 

" Tom," said Mornay, " you had better go with 
he officer quietly. It will be better for you in 
he end. I will go along to see that you are 
lot hurt. It was not you, Tom, that did this; 
t was the drink that was in yau." 

" Well may ye say that, Charlie. Tom Mc- 
3ougall would scorn to lay hands on a famale 
«rhen he is sober ."^ Then he turned to his wife, 
md said: "Biddy, darlint, I must lave you. I 
bope the woman will come to ; but if she don't, 
then, Biddy, your own Tom McDougall must lave 
you for ever. Oh ! that all the powers above 
Would curse the man that invinted whiskey ! 
Had I only let that alone, I never should have 
laid a finger on Mrs. McNiflF." 

We will not attempt to desciibe the parting be- 
weeu him and his family. His wife fell on his 
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iicck, and the children grasped both of his ha 
•Accustomed as was the officer to similar 6C( 
he could not restrain his tears at the display 
grief on the part of that fomily. 

While this was going on at the house of 
Dougall, there was grief in the house of 
McNifls across the way. A surgeon had 
sent for. lie came, and found life extinct, 
police then stood guard over the corpse till 
arrival of the coroner. The family of the 
ceased woman was in great distress. The 
dren were young, and were now left orphans 
their father had died the previous year. 

Among the many who came in was The 
Endicott. When he first heard the noise, he 
polishing the boots of a gentleman near the 
uer of Columbia Street. lie looked up, and 
tempted to leave the job unfinished, when 
gentleman remarked : " Keep to work, my 
it is nothing but an Irish row, and it ^^ 
amount to anything more than a few scratcl 
^o sooner, however, was this job compl 
than Thomas determined to go and sec for '. 
self. He had seen McDougall go into Mrs. 
Niff s, and, by the time he reached the door, 
Mornay and McDougall wei»e coming out. 
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entered, and there in the- iniddlo of the floor lay 
Mrs. McNiff in a pool of blood. The sight sick- 
ened him, and he hastened home. At the door 
stood his mother, Mre. Mornay, and Ilumpy Dumpy. 
Mrs. Momay was the first to speat, and enquir- 
ed what had taken place. She asked if her son 
had taken any part in the affray. When answer- 
ed in the negative, she said : " Let us thank 
God for that. I am afraid that he will commit 
some crime ot this kind, unless ho lets drink 
alone.'' 

Humpy trembled at every joint. Thomas 
asked her what made her shake so. " Because," 
said she, "I was thinking that some drunken 
man might come some day and kill grandma, or 
perhaps your mother, Tommy." 

"I hope not. Humpy," said Thomas ; "and yet 
there is no knowing what a drunken man may 
do. For one, I am glad I have no desire to 
drink. I wish some one would shut up that 
grocery, so that not another drop could be sold 
there." 
"So say I," said Mrs. Mornay. 
"So say I," said Mrs. Endicott. 
"So say I," said Humpy in her heart, though 
not with her lips. The reader already knows 
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that one of tlie most painful tasks assigned t 
Hampy was to go occasionally to the grocery 1( 
liquor for her father. Generally he perfonnc 
this servicfe for himself, but sometimes called c 
Humpy to do it. 

While this group was assembled on the stc] 
of the house, Mr. Overtou came up Columb 
Street, and turned into Ilighland Place. I 
found excited persons about the doors of tl 
houses of McDougall and the Mci!Tiffs, an 
soon learned the cause of the trouble. He wj 
summoned by the coroner as one of the jnr 
After examining the body and looking at tl 
nature of the wound, the coroner permitted tl 
neighbora to remove the blood from the bod 
and prepare it for buridJ. The city undertake 
furnished a plain coffin, and in due time tl; 
body was buried in Potter's Field. 

When the jury had heard the testimony o 
the witnesses, they were unanimous in givin 
a verdict, which was that the said Mary McKi 
came to her death by a blow from the hand c 
Thomas McDougall, and that the said Thoiii! 
McDougall was at the time under the influem 
of intoxicating liquor. Mr. Overton wished ' 
append to the verdict the following additioi 
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^*And that the said liquor was purchased at the 
store of Thomas Williams, and was sold to the 
said McDougal], contrary to the statutes of the 
State." To this, however, some of the other 
jurors would not agree, and the matter was 
dropped. 

During that Saturday night, a wake was held 
over the body of Mrs. McNiff, and some of the 
same men and women, so loud in condemnation 
of the act of McDougall, partook immoderately 
of the same poisonous fluid which had so in- 
flamed his passions and transformed him into 
a demon. 

When Mr. Overton saw Mrs. Mornay, he in- 
tended to call upon her; but, as we have said, 
ho was empanelled on a jury, and had to defer 
his call till another time. 

The papers of Monday morning gave full 
particulars of the tragedy. The reporters had 
spent the larger part of the Sabbath in "inter- 
viewing" the prisoner in his cell, the stricken 
family in the prisoner's home, and those who 
occupied the same tenement with Mrs. McNifl: 
Most of these papers contained reports of con- 
versations at considerable length. The cap- 
tion, "Horrid Murder," was in large letters, 
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to arrest the attention of readei-s. Many ; 
gentleman, as he sipped his coffee on that Mon 
day morning, uttered the word "Umph," and 
M'hen asked by his wife what ho had found ii 
the paper, said, " An Irish row down in HighlaiK 
Place." 

Among those who read the account was Josepl 
Ileminway. He could scarcely wait to finisl 
liis breakfast before he started down-town. Doe 
the reader suppose that he was moved with com 
passion towards the McDougalls, whose has 
band and father was in durance vile for a crim( 
committed while under the influence of liquoi 
sold by a lessee of one of his buildings ? Doef 
he suppose that he visited the Place to mioglc 
his tears with the orphan children over the deac 
body of their mother ? No, reader, no. He weni 
there because Mrs. McNiff, at the time of lie; 
death, had occupied a couple of rooms for half i 
month, and he was anxious to know whetlie 
the poor woman left money enough behind he 
to pay her dues. He was gratified to learn tlia 
she had died solvent. In an old stocking-fool 
where the neighbor knew she always deposite 
what she called her "rint money," enough ws 
fonzid to pay till the end of the month; so tha 
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Mr. Heininway was not obliged, as lie tliouglit 
lie perhaps might be, to turn the key in the 
lock when the body was taken out for burial, 
and leave the orphan children to seek some other 
liabitation. He had sometimes done this, but 
lie never had felt quite comfortable while the 
occurrence was fresh in his memory, and was 
fearful that he might have to do it in the present 
case. He attempted to excuse himself for such 
conduct by saying, "It is not the money that I 
care for, but many of these people are such liars 
that no dependence can be placed upon tliem." 
On the whole, then, Mr. Heminway was grati- 
fied to be able to say to the orphans, " You can 
stay here till the last day of the month, if you 
Avish to. Then you must leave. Perhaps you will 
feel so lonely that yon may wisli to leave before 
the month is out. If you do, you can leave 
the key at Mr. Momay's, on the other side of 
the Place." 

Hoping that they would be provided for in 
some way, and that the rooms would become va- 
cant in a few days, so that he could rent them 
again, he took his leave. 

He crossed over to Mrs. McDougall's, to make a 
friendly Ciill. It so happened that McDougall hatd 
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paid a couple of months in advance; still, lio 
thought it advisable to learn as far as he conld 
what plans Mrs. McDougall had formed for the 
future. After expressing his sympathy with her in 
her trials, he said: "I suppose, Mrs. McDougall, 
you cannot tell yet whether yon will want this 
tenement after the two months are out!" 

" No, sure, I cannot. How can a lone body like 
me tell what I'll do? Ai'e ye come to torment 
me afore the time?" 

" I did not come to torment you, Mrs. McDou- 
gall. Still, as a matter of business, it is desirable 
to know whether any of my tenants expect to 
change houses; for I have persons almost every 
day asking if I have tenements to rent.*' 

" And sure, sir, I cannot tell whether or no M 
stay here till my mon has his thrial. Ye don't 
think they'll be after hanging him, do ye?" 

" No, I guess not ; there is no evidence that be 
had malice prepense, and he will probably be im- 
prisoned for several years." 

She did not know what prepense meant, and bo 
she said: "It was fivepeuce, and not threepence, 
that Mrs. McNiff owed me. My mon found 
she bad abused me, and, when he is in liquor 
li§ is aisil^ mad. II§ did not mc^n to kill 
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know lie did not. I was at the prison 
y, and he told ine; so and I'd belave him, 
\rell5 drnnk or sober, sooner nor I would 
else. Mr. Heminway, if ye would only 
that store on the corner, Highland Place 
>e paceable. Had it not been for that, I 
liave my own Thomas to-day working for 
3s, and to-night I should hear his steps on 
s." Upon this she broke out afresh, and 
ninway took his leave. 
Dy felt truly sorry for the McNiff children, 
ould have been a great satisfaction to her 
itlier would have consented to take them 
family. This he declined to do. He said : 
had better go to some orphan asylum, and 
for at the public expense. It is as much 
do to support my family now, without car- 
all the Irish brats in the neighborhood." 
py knew that this was the end of the matter, 
suaded her grandmother to let her take the 
ne stockings and underclothes which she 
grown. 

-The reader may tliink it entirely improbable that 
le eliould be occasioned by a dispute respecting a 
iltry as five cents. Such an occurrence, however, c'id 
e in Boston, on Christmas Day, in 1869. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

T will be readily believed that the miird< 
of Mi-8. McNiff caused a great coram 
tion not only in Highland Place, but : 
all that part of the city ; and that tl 
excitement was felt Avithin the mission-school i 
recently established. AVhen the time arrived f 
assembling, Humpy Dumpy was not inclined 
go. Thomas Endicott was ready to start, ar 
so he opened the door of Mr. Mornay's roon 
and said : " Come, Humpy, are you ready ? " 

" No, Tommy, I don't want to go to-day.*' 

^^Why not?" 

"Because there are so many people on t! 
streets, and I am afraid that there will be mo 
fighting." 

" Nobody will touch you. Come along. I i 
all ready to go with you. If any one tries 
injure you, I will do my best to defend you.'' 

So, escorted by Thomas, she found lier way 
the school-room, and entered the class. Hiss Fa 
ham, her teacher, and most of her classmates w 
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eady in attendance. She was fliislied with ex- 
ement, and trembled some when she reached her 
it. Iler teacher remarked: "I am afraid you 
Jked too fast iit coming. You should remem- 
p that you are not very strong, and should start 
Sciently early to reach here in season without 
ing obliged to hurry." " 

" I didn't want to come, ma'am, and this made 
3 slow in starting." 

" Didn't want to come ? I thought you liked 
come to the school?" 

"I do like to be here, and generally I like to 
oae ; but to-day every one over in Highland Place 
so excited that I was afraid to start, and, after I 
irted, I hurried all I could." 
"I do not think you have anything to fear. 
)u have not done any one any hann, I hope ; and 
jan see no reason why any pei'son should injure 
u." 

"But, teacher, don't people, when they are 
unk, sometimes injure those who have never 
ne them harm ? " 

" That is very true. But I do not think they 
)uld injure a lame girl like you." 
Humpy was almost on the point of saying that 
9 had received injuries which would endure 
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throughout all her earthly pilgrimage ft 
carelessness of a man the worse for liquo 
the superintendent struck the bell, and tl 
cises commenced. The lesson for that d 
tained the words, " He shall be called J( 
he shall save his people from their sin 
couree, this opened for consideration tL 
work of human redemption. The questio 
was Jesus? where did he come from 
did he come for? what motive influenc 
to come? why was there any need of 1 
ing? and many others of a similar natu 
asked by Miss Farnham of her class. Son 
bers were almost entirely ignorant, anc 
had more knowledge. We do not spc 
paragingly of the others when we say thf 
py Dumpy had more knowledge of the S( 
than all the others combined. It devc 
her chiefly to answer the questions, w 
others listened, some with considerable i 
interest, while the remainder were almos 
ly indifferent. Indeed, in this respect Mi 
ham's class bore a very close resemblance 
Sunday-school classes gathered under ve 
rent circumstances, and from a class of 
whose early advantages have been vast 
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»r to any assembled in that mission-school. It 
to be lamented tlmt such multitudes of tho 
ung value so little the precious privileges which 
ey enjoy. 

The discussion of these various questions 
ought out in a vivid manner the subject of 
man guilt and the need of a Saviour, and also 
e obligation of men to receive Jesus as he is 
ered in the Gospel. 

The spirit of God was evidently moving upon 
3 heart of Humpy, and she asked a great many 
estions. One was this: '*Why cannot I be 
.red by obeying the commands of God ? " The 
swer was, "Because no one has ever kept the 
V perfectly ; and if he has sinned only once, 
?ugh he should ever afterwards keep tlie law, 
is subsequent obedience cannot remove the sin." 
16 teacher illustrated it in this way: hero is a 
ild whose mother tells him thus : " Every time 
u disobey me, I shall make a black mark against 
u ; and every time you do as I tell you, I will 
ike a white mark." Even though there should 
ten white marks and one black one, the black 
e would still stand as a sign of a former dis- 
edience. 
The child then enquired whether God's law 
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took knowledge of anything besides what wc do 
Slie was assured that the law reaches to the heart, 
and that the all-searching eye of God searcliea 
the hearts and tries the reins of the cliildren 
of men. She very well knew that in her heart 
she had sinful thoughts, and that she had done 
many things for wliich her conscience reprovec 
her. 

She was urged by the teacher to believe ir 
Clirist. This she explained to her as best sIk 
could. She said : " When your grandmother oi 
father tells you anything, you believe it. Tor 
take it for granted that they know whether it i: 
true or not, and so when they declare it to b( 
true, you no longer doubt. If a boy or girl witl 
w^hom you were not acquainted were to say thai 
this or that thing were so, you would doubt ; bul 
if, on asking your grandmother, she says it is so 
then you believe, because you do not suppow 
her to be ignorant, nor do you think she wil 
deceive you. The Lord Jesus says in one place 
' The Son of man came to seek and sav 
that which was lost.' He must have know 
whether men were in need of salvation or no 
If they were not, we cannot suppose that Clu:i 
would have come to save them. He cannot ha\ 
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*tej object in attempting to deceive men respect- 
ing the object for which lie came into the world. 
Jio you not believe that ho came to save the 
lost?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; I suppose lie did." 

"Yes, he came to save all that are lost on 
iceount of sin. You have sinned, and have 
ost all hope of heaven because you have trans- 
p-essed the law, and therefore he came to save 
?ou." 

"Teacher, I sometimes think I am such a 
inner that God is not willing to save me." 

"I do not doubt that you feel yourself to be 
I sinner. It is because God's Spirit is moving 
ipon your heart that you have this feeling of 
dafnlness. I know that, before I became a Chris- 
tian, I felt just so. I suppose others feel so, too. 
The Apostle Paul felt it, and said : ^ It is a faitli- 
fill saying that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief.' " 

"How did the Apostle Paul know this." 

"He knew it because Christ had said that he 
came to seek and save the lost. Ho knew it 
because lie could see that Jesus was a great high- 
mest, and that he shed his blood for the remis- 
ioji of sins. But he know it, also, because ho 
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experienced this salvation. Ho felt in his 
that he had become a new man, an< 
he had received this newness of heart and 
believing on tlie Lord Jesus Christ. It d( 
matter, my dear child, how great a sinner y 
yourself to be; this should not keep yoi 
from Christ, because he is able to save to th( 
most all who will believe in him. God 6( 
the world that he gave his only-begotten S( 
whosoever believeth on him shall not peri 
have everlasting life. When he says, ' 
ever believeth,' he means you as much 
one else. He docs not say that a great 
cannot be saved if he will believe. He 
'He that cometh to me shall in no wise 
out.' " 

"But, teacher, I am not fit to come." 
" I suppose you feel so. No one is fit tc 
If you wait to feel that you are fit to be sav< 
will never come. We ought to be thankful 
does not require us to feel fit to come, 
sense, this feeling of unfitness to come is tl 
preparation we can have, because when we 
we shall be more ready to rely upon the rigl 
ness of Christ for our salvation. He desin 
we should cast ourselves entirely upon him i 
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lion ; but if wo feel that we are not great sin- 

rs, we shall not do this." 

"But, teacher, I am too young to come to 

irist." 

'' Oh ! no, you are not. Christ said : ' Suffer little 

Idren to come unto me, and forbid them not.' 

I will receive yon, and give you a new heart and 

•ight spirit. He will forgive all your sins, and 

ae and dwell in your heart. Tou can then pray 

liim, and he will hear you." 

' Do you suppose he will hear me if I pray for 

father, in case I should love Jesus ? " 
' Yes. Do you feel anxious to ha7e your father 
!ome a Christian ? " 

'Yes, ma'am. I would do anything I could, 
I could do him any good." 
' I am glad to hear it. I hope you will go to 
JUS, and say, ' Lord Jesus, take me just as 1 am. 
rgive my sins, and give me a new heart, and 
e me love to thee, that I may serve thee.' 
ill you do it ? " 
^I will try, ma'am." 

ifter the school was dismissed, Thomas and 
X)Iine Mornay started for home. While on the 
jj the little girl began to weep. 
Humpy, what is the matter?" said Thomas. 
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"I don't know, Tommy. I feel bad, and 
I feel liappy. That is qneer, thongli ; I n 
think of crying when I feel happy. You o 
to have heard my teacher talk about Jesus 
never seemed so real to me as it has to 
I have read in the Testament a great i 
times about Jesus, but to-day it has seemed t( 
that he came from heaven on purpose to save 
When I think of it, I cannot help crying, 
sorry he had to be nailed to the cross, and yet 
glad he was, because he died for me ; and ii< 
can have all my sins pardoned, and can ba 
new heart ; and then I can ask Jesus to foi 
my father, and give him a new heart. Won't 
be nice, Tommy?" 

Then, as her face brightened, she added : " 
I shall pray for you, too. Tommy." 

" I hope you will, for I am a sinner. To be i 
I do not get drunk, as some do ; I don't swea 
some do ; but still I know I have done many tl 
which are wrong. I sometimes try to praj 
myself, but somehow it seems dark to me.' 

"I have tried to pray myself many ti 
Tommy, and, as you say, it has seemed dark to 
but now it looks different. I have prayed ^ 
Father which art in heaven ' a great many ti 
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• lie seems near to me, and I feel as though 

go right to him, and ask what I want." 

a glad jou feel so, Humpy. I wish I felt 

'ish you did. I hope you will," said 

• 

lier these feelings on the part of these 
soon passed away, or were permanent, will 

in the subsequent chapters. 

5 meantime, let us hope that others will see 

) be their Saviour, and come to him, and 
and peace and eternal blessedness* 




CHAPTER Xn. 

O sooner had Thomas Endicott reac 
his mother's apartment than lie c 
menced talking with her. His : 
question was, "Mother, do chile 
ever become Christians ? " 

" Certainly, Tommy. I do not doubt 
many very early in life become followers 
the Saviour. Why do you ask the question ? ' 

"Because I don't know but Humpy is c 
for all the way home from the mission-school 
has been talking and telling how she feels, 
was crying most of the time, and yet she 
very happyj she said. It seemed very queer 
hear her talk so." 

"I am very glad if she has become a 01 
tian. The poor child has not much to look 
ward to in this life; and if she has found 
Saviour, and can put her trust in him, it 
be a great comfort to her." 

"I have often thought, mother, that I sh 
like to be a Christian : but it lias alwavs see 
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to me that if I did, I must lose a great deal 
of enjoyment in this life." 

" My son, in order to be a Christian, it is not 
necessary to sacrifice any enjoyments except 
those of a sinful nature. You have the same 
impression that most young people have, and 
that is tliat religion makes a person gloomy." 

" Yes, I have that impression, and why should 
I not have it ? To l)e sure, I do not know many 
persons that call themselves Christians, but 
almost all of them always have on a long 
face, and look as though they were attending a 
flmeral.*' 

"Suppose a person does have on a long face, 
aa you call it, that is no certain sign that they 
feel gloomy. Boisterous mirth is not always a 
sure indication that he who indulges in it is 
liappy. He may be far from it. You say that 
the Christians you have seen are gloomy. Who 
are they \ " 

"Well, there is Mrs. Mornay, for one. She 
scarcely ever smiles." 

" It is true, my son, that Mrs. Mornay scarcely 
«ver laughs. She has seen a great deal of trouble. 
Did you know all the story of her life, you would 
not wonder that §hc is not mirthful. She has 
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buried several children. One of her sons i*an away, 
and went to sea ; and whether he is living or not 
she does not know. What Humpj's father is you 
veiy well know. It is not strange that Mrs. Mor- 
nay is not given to mirth. If she had no hope in 
Christ, she could not bear up under her trials as 
well as she does. Besides this," she continued, 
" some people are diflFerent from others naturally. 
Some persons who are not Christians are very 
sedate. Tliey scarcely ever laugh or say anything 
to make others laugh. Yet they do not claim to 
be Christians; and, for this reason, it cannot be 
said that their religion makes them unhappy. 
Wlien such a person experiences religion, it does 
not change his natural temperament entirely. 
Religion does not make people gloomy, nor doc» 
it always put a smiling face on a man naturally 
sedate." 

"Well, mother, suppose a boy like me should 
become a Christian. Should I always have to act 
like grown-up people?" 

" Certainly not. It would not be expected that 
you would be a man, like Mr. Overton, for iu- 
stance. You would be a boy still. By the way, 
Thomas, Mr. Overton is a Christian who is not 
gloomy. I do not doubt that he is a good man, 
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md yet he always appears happy. There is wo 
;loom about him/' 

"I know there isn't. If I should become a 
christian, I should wish to be one like him. You 
aj, mother, that if I should become a Christian, I 
bould not be expected to be a man?" 

"No, you would be a boy still. You would like 
oyish sports jlist as well as now. These you 
)uld enjoy, and still have love to Jesus Christ." 

" You say I could have love to Christ and enjoy 
)yish sports. Do you mean to say that having 
ve to Christ is the whole of religion ? " 

"No, not the whole of it, but it lies at the foun- 
ition of all. If you love Christ, you will have 
ith in him. If you love him, you will keep his 
►mmandments; and if you keep his command- 
ents, you will abide in his love. And if you feel 
at he loves you and you love him, you will 
\ happy. You will be assured that he is your 
!end ; and you will find his friendship of more 
lue than all things besides." 
"1 think Humpy loves the Saviour, mother; 
d if that is being a Christian, then I suppose 
B is one." 

" I wish, my son, you were one too. If you he- 
me one while a boy, you can do a great deal 
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of good in the world. You will be saved from 
many vices which bring sorrow into the world. 
If Thomas McDougall," she continued, "had 
been a true Christian, lie would not have let his 
passions obtain such control over him as to murder 
Mrs. McNiff. There is Humpy's father; if he 
were a true Christian, he would be very different 
from what he is. I feel anxious that my darling 
Thomas, my only one, should do right. I know 
that unless he loves the Saviour of men, he can- 
not have anything to shield him from the power 
of evil in this life, nor can he dwell at the right 
hand of God in heaven." 

Thomas made no reply to these remarks. He 
was thinking. He was not natui-ally light-minded; 
but for a boy of his years, he thought a great deal. 
His conversations with Humpy and with his mo- 
ther had set in motion a train of thought on a sub* 
ject upon which his mind had not before seriouslj 
dwelt. The reader must not suppose that his 
niotlier had not often talked, with him, and endea- 
vored to impress truth upon his mind. Her con- 
versations had not, however, produced anything 
more than a momentary effect. He had the com- 
mon impression that it was important for persons to 
become religious before they died, but that it was 
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yell to postpone the work till old age. When, 
however, he heard the artless story of Humpy 
Dampy, the thought was impressed upon him that 
perhaps it was not best to postpone all serious 
thoughts till he should grow old, or even till he 
ibould become a man. For the first time in his 
life, reh'gion came up before his mind in such a 
bnn that he was disposed not to dismiss it from 
lis thoughts. 

Let us look now for a moment into Mr. Mor- 
lay's rooms, and see what is taking place there. 

Mrs. Mornay, when she saw Humpy flushed with 
leat and with excitement, said : " Caroline, I did 
irrong to let you go to the mission-school to-day. 
during the very hottest of the weather you will 
lave to stay at home.'' 

"I know I am tired, grandma, but I shall get 
"ested again. I hope you will let me go every 
Jonday. I like my teacher very much; I guess 
lie will come and see you some day. Grandma, 
lid you ever hear of little girls like me becoming 
Christians ? " 

'^Yes. Why?" 

"Because I want to be a Christian. I want 
) love the Saviour, and, when I die, *I want 
) be an angel, and with the angels stand,' " 
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" I want my dear Carrie to be more than an 
angel. I want her to be a true Christian ; and tbis 
is better than to bo an angel. True Christians 
have sincere love to Jesus, because he has redeem- 
ed them ; but he did not redeem angels. Angels 
love Chi'ist because in him dwells all the fulness 
of God ; but Christians love him because for them 
he laid down bis life on the cross." 

" Why, grandma, I did not know before that, if 
one became a Chiistian, he would be happier than 
an angel. My teacher talked to me to-day as she 
never did before, and I feel to-night as I never felt 
before. Jesus Christ seems to be a real person, 
and I tbink I love him. I want papa to love liim 
too; yes, and all the world." 

Mrs. Mornay only said : " I am glad, Carrie," 
for her thoughts soon turned from her grandchild 
\o her son. How many years' she had prayed 
for him, and he was still unconverted ! Now, she 
thought that the prayers of this child would be 
united with hers, and that possibly God would 
reach the heart of the father through the child. 
She sat a long time, thanking God for the 
child's words, that she "thought she loved 
Jesus," and praying that her words and her life 
njight produce a powevful effect on the heart of 
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he little one's pai*ent. After awhile, Ilump)'', 
inding that her grandmother made no further 
einarks, said that it was not so much the walk 
rom the mission-school as what she had been 
hinking of that produced such a flush on her 
iheeks. " I trembled all the way home," she con- 
inned ; " but it was not from weariness, but because 
'. was so happy. My heart feels as light as a 
eather. Grandma, what do you suppose papa will 
4iy when he knows that I am so happy in lov- 
ng Jesus?" 

" I don't know, my dear. I have been thinking 
)f that over since you told me." 

"You don't think he will be mad, do you?" 

" That depends altogether upon how he will 
lappen to feel when he first learns that such is 
ihe case." 

*^ Grandma, if he comes home cross, I don't 
nean to say anything to him about it. Would 
rou ? " 

" No. Perhaps he may get something to drink 
ivhile he is out, and, if so, he may be ill-natured ; 
md if he is, you had better keep entirely still. I 
lope he will come home sober and good-natured. 
JTou can tell instantly by his looks and by the 
8vav he will talk." 
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"I sbould like to tell him to-night. I t 
Tommy on my way home from school. If p 
and Tommy could feel as I do, they would be 
happy as I am, and then I should be happier i 
I now am, if possible. Grandma," she contini 
"how old were you when you began to 1 
Jesus ? " 

The grandmother then gave the child an acco 
of her religious experiences, but we will 
record it. 

The child began to question her aged fri 
respecting the best mode of making known to 
father how she felt. She desired to be as harm 
as a dove, and yet she desired to be as wise \ 
serpent. She was anxious that upon his mind 
best impression possible should be made. 3 
Momay was far more anxious than Ilumpy. ! 
knew far better than she could the various mo 
of her son, and how much depended upon tlie i 
impression that should be made. She was anxi 
lest he might receive it unkindly, and then for 
her attendance on the school ; but her prevail 
feeling was one of hope. The promise, "All 
child shall lead them," was running in her mi 
and from the time Ilumpy returned from 
mission-school, though sometimes engaged in c 
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)n, sLe had been lifting np lier heart to 
lat this promise might be fulfilled. She 
ell knew that it was in the power of tin's 
occasionally maddened by drink, to make 
lition of his little daughter well-nigh nnen- 
!, or he could do much to encourage her 

attempts to serve the Lord, and thus 
his name. 

re Mr. Momay came in on that Sabbath 
J, it was time for Humpy to retire to her 

She kneeled down by her bed, and repeated 
lyers her grandmother had taught her, and 
)ured out her heart in earnest supplications 
father and Tommy. These, with her grand- 
, constituted almost her entire world. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

N a former chapter we have mentioiK 
George Mornay, who, when a lad, 1( 
his father's house, and went to sea. ^ 
have related how that, after being 
Honolulu, and attending upon the services of t 
sanctuary, his mind had been impressed as nev 
before with the importance of personal religio 
We have stated that he was active in religion ( 
shipboard. He had learned at San Francisco tli 
the father, whose harshness had induced him 
leave home, was dead, and that his sisters we 
not living, but was led to believe that his motli 
and younger brother were alive ; but of tlie plai 
of tlieir residence he was ignorant. We no 
resume his history. 

As the brig Inez^ of which he was maste 
was approaching the port whither she was boun 
he called all hands on deck, and said: "M 
men, we are nearing the port, and shall soon 1 
iu the dock. I hope all of you will conchide 1 
ship with me again. You know tliat dnriii 
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homeward voyage my feelings have iinder- 

a great change. I was formerly heaven- 

g and profine ; but, by the grace of God, I 

knocked off swearing, and taken to praying. 

all remember the terrible gale which met 

flF Cape Horn, and how God enabled lis to 

lier it. You know that from that day to 

we have had prayers in the cabin every 

I put it to you, one and all, has it not 

much more pleasant than it was when all 

I — captain, mates, and men — were swearing 

ifter day? We are now almost in; and while 

pe some of you have found the Saviour, I 

1 that you will have great temptations. Give 

and-sharks a wide berth. You have been in 

jaws before now, and know that, while they 

ss a great deal of friendship for you, they 

nothing for you, but only desire to get 

money. Don't go near them. If once you 

into their vile dens, you will come out 

iless, and at the same time damaged in 

icter. You will always be before the mast, 

)u do not let liquor alone. On the vessel 

liich I first shipped was a man who was 

scellent seaman. lie was well educated. He 

rstood navigation, but he loved drink. On 
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the day of sailing, he was on a drunken spree, and 
could not be found. I was standing — a green 
lubber — on the dock, and I was shipped in liis 
place. Wliaf became of liim I don't know, but I 
have no doubt that' his berth is still in the 
forecastle, if he has not gone to Davy Jones's 
locker. Let me urge you, then," lie continued, 
" to let liquor alone. Go to the Sailors' Home. 
Attend the Bethel Church. Make yourselves 
known to the pastor. He is a stranger to me, 
but I know he is a friend of the sailor. To-day 
is Saturday. We will go to the consignees, 
Smith, Jones & Co., and you will be paid oflF. 
We will then go to the Sailors' Home, and to- 
morrow will go to the Bethel. When I was a 
boy, I remember that an old sea-captain lived in 
my native place, and when he came home from a 
voyage, he always sent a note to the minister, 

which read something like this: *Capt. ^ 

having returned in safety from a foreign port, 
desires that the thanks of this congregation may 
be returned to Almighty God for his protecting 
care.' I propose to hand a similar paper to the 
seamen's preacher to-morrow. It would be gratify- 
ing to be able to say that the captain and all hands 
unite in this request. What say ye, my men?" 
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A hearty "Ay, ay, sir!" was uttered by the 
Bailors. 

The decks were scrubbed, and the ship made as 
tidy as possible, and a signal made for a pilot. 
One soon came on board, and the shij^ was in due 
time made fast at the dock. One sailor said to 
another while coming up the harbor: "I say, Bill, 
an't it queer, though, that the captain has changed 
so since we left 'Frisco? He didn't use to care 
anything for the men, only to work them as 
hard as he could. I used to think he liked to 
have it blow like blazes, so that he could send 
the men into the top. Then he would not have 
thought of sending a paper to the priest to thank 
God. No ; if he had thanked anybody, it would 
have been the sailors, for keeping everything taut 
on board." 

" Yes, Tom, there is a great change in him. I 
' have thought many a time since we left Callao that 
a little liquor would taste nicely; but as sure as I 
am Bill Waters, I won't drink a drop while I am 
in port. Every voyage I have made I have de- 
termined to go and see my family, or at least send 
them some money; bnt the fact is, before I could 
be in port twenty-four hours, I would find myself 
with 'nary a red,' and my sea-toggery in pawn, 
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and perhaps a month's advance in the till ol 
landlord, and not a cent left to go home wit 
to send to Betsey Ann. This time I don't me 
have it so. I mean to go and see my W( 
up in the country." 

Captain Mornay left the mate on board, 
marched his seamen to the office of the 
signees, and they received their pay; and 
he accompanied them to the brig, and the 
their chests, and put them on a dray, and 
went in a body to the Sailors' Home. All 
the streets through which they passed they 
see sundry motions and hear sundry y 
which indicated the dislike of the sailor I 
ing-house keepers. One of them sung o 
another two doors away, as they were passin 
should think they would want some deacc 
march ahead with a bassoon, and play 
Hundred.' " Captain Mornay heard this and 
lar remarks, but pursued his way without 
ing any attention to them, and registered his 
and theirs at the Sailors' Home. He induce 
men to deposit their money with the landloi 
safe keeping. He now felt that they wou 
safe, at least for the present. After supper, h( 
posed that any so disposed should take a stro' 
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town. So they went up into Columbia Street, and 

passed along, looking at the goods displayed in the 

shop-windows. On a box near the corner of 

Columbia Street sat Thomas Endicott. He espied 

the sailors coming up street, and noticed at a 

glance that their shoes were in need of polishing. 

He stood at the corner, and, as Captain Mornay 

came up, he said, " Have a shine, sir ? " 

" Yes, I don't care if I do." 

Tlie boy worked away with great celerity, and 
80on finished them. The men saw the great im- 
provement in the captain's appearance, and con- 
cluded to have theirs blacked. This was quite a 
windfall for Thomas. It was not often that he 
had so many in a company willing to patronize 
him. Mr. Williams saw the sailors about his 
doors, and invited them to come in ; but Captain 
Mornay, giving the men the wink, respectfully 
declined. 

The next day, the captain and his men all visited 
the Bethel, and the pastor read with pleasure the 
note which the sexton handed him, and expressed 
the thanks of all present that He who holds the 
winds in his fists had preserved the vessel and 
crew from the perils of the great deep. To this 
was added an earnest prayer that God would keep 
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tliera from the greater perils of the land, and mate 
tliem a blessing to the world. On Monday Cap- 
tain Mornay, in company with the consignees, 
looked over the bills of lading, and found that all 
were correct. lie then told them that he had 
followed the seas several years, and had seen none 
of his relatives, and was going to New Hampshire 
to see if he conld find thein. He stated that Le 
did not intend to be absent many days, and that, 
in case any i^arty wished to charter the vessel, if 
they would telegraph to him, he would return at 
once. 

He reached his native place, and, after engaging 
a room and taking supper at the village tavern, lie 
sauntered out for a walk. He was not recognized 
by the landlord, and only said that he was a sea- 
captain there on business. One of the first places 
visited was the old burial-ground in the rear of 
the meeting-house. He there found the spot 
where his sisters were buried, and at the head of 
one grave was a stone which announced the sleeper 

to be that of Mrs. , and daughter of Thomas 

Mornay. He had found the grave of the sister 
whose love for him was one of the few bright 
spots in his boyhood. Near her grave was another 
of an adult. Pieces of slate-stone at the head 
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and at the foot were all that marked the spot, and 
yet he was well-nigh certain that it was the grave 
of his father, whose harsh words had driven him 
from home, and still rankled in his soul, though 
years had elapsed. 

Wandering through the yard, reading the in- 
scriptions, was melancholy work. He found graven 
which indicated that a large portion of his youthful 
aasociates had departed this life. He found some 
which had been erected, like that at his sister's 
grave, by the hands of bereaved husbands. The 
shades of evening gathered over the grave-yard be- 
fore he left it. Before leaving, he went back to 
the spot where he supposed his father was buried, 
and kneeled down and confessed to God all the 
bitterness of heart he had felt, and prayed it might 
all be forgiven. He then returned to the tavern, 
and read the papers which were lying on the table, 
some of them by no means fresh. The landlord 
had only recently purchased the place, and was a 
stranger in town, and of him he made no en- 
quiries. The next morning the captain called 
at Mr. Hollister's. He found Mrs. Hollister a 
woman who took the world easy. She was a per- 
son well posted in all the news that from time to 
time floated through the neighborhood. 
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When lio rang the bell, she came to the door 
hei*8elf. 

" l3 this Mi-8. nollister ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" My name is Mornay." 

" Will you walk in, sir ? " 

As soon as they were seated, she said, " I re- 
ceived a letter several weeks ago from Mr. HoUis- 
ter, stating that he had seen George Mornay, but 
should not have known him. I don't think I 
should have known you. In fact, I never was 
much acquainted with you." 

"No, ma'am, I suppose not. I lived some 
distance from the village, and I was not miicli 
acquainted here. I do not think I should have 
known your husband, except for the singular 
squint in one of his eyes ; but I am very glad I 
met him. I learned from him," he continued, 
"that all our family are dead excepting mother 
and Cliarles. Mr. IloUister said they had left 
town, but thought you would know where thev 
were. I am anxious to see them. I want par 
ticularly to see my mother ; I want to thank he: 
for her love to mo when a child, and to ask he 
to forgive me for all the anxiety I have occa 
Bioned her. She had a deal of trouble when ; 

\ 
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[ lived at home, and I ought to have stayed and 
lielped her bear it; but wlien my father came 
out on me, I became angrj', and left. Now, 
Jtfrs. Hoi lister, can you tell me where I can 
find her ? " 

"I have heard that she left Portland, and was 
liVing in City." 

"Did she go with Charles?" 

"Yes. The last I heard anything about her 
Was this : Charles was working in a car-shop, 
and your mother was keeping house for him 
and taking care of his little motherless girl," 

"Then Charles has been married and lost his 
wife ? " 

" Yes, so I understand." 

"Do you know for whom Charles was at 
work ? " 

"No, I do not. If I ever heard the man's 
name, I have forgotten it. I suppose it is onr», 
of the large establishments." 

" Very possible. If his name is in the direc- 
tory, I can easily find Charles ; but it is more 
than likely it will not be found there." 

While they were pursuing this conversation, 
a boy appeared, and enquired if Captain Mor- 
nay was there. On being told he was, he said : 
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"I've got a telegram for liiin. I brouglit it | 
over from the railroad." 

Captain Mornay then opened the envelope, and 
read : 

"Have chartered the Inez for San Francisco. 
Come at once. Smiih, Jones & Co." 

lie turned to the boy, and said, "IIow did 
you come over from the station?" 

"With a hoss and wagon." 

"Can you take me over?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Mrs. Hollister," said the captain, " I am very 
much obliged to you for your information. I 
shall have no time to pursue my enquiries while 
in port, for, as my vessel has been chartered, I 
must go and see to the cargo. It probably is 
something which will require care in stowing, 
and I shall be so much occupied that I shall 
have no time to look after mother and Charles. 
If, perchance, his name is in the directory, then 
I can find them. If Mr. Hollister has not left 
the Pacific coast, I may see him, Next year I 
mean to come again. I shall then erect tomb- 
stones at my father's grave. Good-by, Mrs. HoU 
lister," 
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Good-by, sir. I am happy to have met yon, 

am sorry you cannot tarry longer." 

I would like to remain. A sailor's life is 

)ving one at the best. If I succeed in find- 

my mother, I may conclude to leave the 
n, and get a place, and take my comfort." 
I hope you will succeed in finding her. I 
jtion, however, unless the home you pur- 
Q should contain stronger attractions than an 
I mother, whether your love of a roving life 

be overcome. You need a wife, captain." 
That may be. Good-by, madam. Boy, 
re is your horse ? " 
Over at the tavern, sir." 
We'll go, then, as soon as we can." 
aptain Mornay reached the station, and took 
ight-train, and the next morning presented 
self in the office of Smith, Jones & Co. 
he stevedores had taken the cargo from the 
?, and Captain Mornay and his mate took the 
•sight of stowing away a cargo of miscella- 
18 goods for the party by whom the Inez 

been chartered. He boarded at the Sailors' 
ne, and took part in the religious meetings 
[ under that roof. It was a great satisfaction 
lim to see those who had been on board his 
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vessel keep sober, lie knew tliat when the sliip 
should bo ready for sea, they would be on board 
ready to do their duty. Since his conversion, lie 
had felt a sense of responsibility respecting those 
under his care entirely unlike that formerly ex- 
perienced, lie was anxious for their welfare, 
temporal and spiritual. 

He searched the directory for his brother^s 
name, but found it not. He was unable to pro- 
secute a search for him with any strong expec- 
tation of finding him. He knew that if lie 
should advertise in one or more of the papers, 
there was little probability that his brother would 
see it ; and if he saw it, he might pay no atten- 
tion to it. 

He made all possible haste in getting to sea. 
He was desirous of making the trip out and 
back as soon as possible, because now his chief 
worldly anxiety was to find his mother. He 
dropped a letter in the office, directed to his 
mother ; but it afterwards proved that it never 
reached her, but probably found its way into the 
Dead-Letter Office, and thence to some paper- 
mill, where it was remanufactured into paper. 

He sailed from port. God speed him on his 
way, and grant him a safe return I 




CHAPTEE XIV. 

R. HOLLISTER was reading one of the 
daily papers in San Francisco, and 
among the shipping intelligence he 
read that the "ship Inez^ Captain 
Ifomay,'' had arrived. He determined to go 
iown to the dock, and, if possible, find the cap- 
tain. He reached the place where the ship was 
lying at anchor, and hailed a sailor on board in 
tliese words : " Is this the ship Iriez ? " 
"Ay, ay, sir." 

"Is Captain Mornay on board?" 
"He is." 
"Is he busy?" 

"He is stowing away his grub. He'll bo on 
deck soon. Will you come on board, sir?" 

Thus invited, Mr. Hollister stepped on dieck, 
and entered into conversation with the sailor till 
the captain appeared. He addressed him thus: 
''How are you, captain?" 
"Very well, sir. I hope I see you 'wellV' 

155 
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" Yes, tolerably well. I am ratlier liome-s 
tliough." 

^'I should tliiok you would go home, thei 

"When I saw you last, I thought I shoi 
but things have not gone exactly right." 

"Mrs. Hollister must have been disappoint 
for when I left her at your home, she said 
hoped you would soon be there." 

"I did expect to go. I had laid by quii 
little pile, and was intending soon to leave tl 
parts, when a man came down from the m 
with the assertion that he had entered a el 
on a quartz-ledge, and wanted me to tak 
few thousand dollare in a quartz-mill. He 
adroit, and managed his cards well for him: 
but not for me, nor for some others who v 
duped by him. This buying gold-mines is 
buying lottery-tickets." 

" Yes, I suppose so. If you had not made 
investment, you would have gone home, I s 
pose." 

"Long ago. When I found how matters 
turned out, and that the whole thing was bo| 
I determined to remain awhile longer. I wj 
to my wife that I had let a man have moi 
and ho had swindled me out of it. I knew, 
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:ol(l her all about it, she would laugh at me, 

i repeat the proverb, ^A fool and his money 

\ soon parted/ Some women think they are 

ich more 'cute at making a bargain than 

5n are. Mre. Hollister says I am pretty good 

making money, but that I don't know how 

keep it. She thinks she has a great talent 

investing money ; and wliat she does invest, 

5 does it to purpose. She likes to buy land 

New Hampshire." 

'* One thing is certain, Mr, Hollister : if she 
ys land in New Hampshire, it won't contain 
ich gold quartz." 

"No, nor anything else that anybody wants, 
don't mean to run down my native State, 
ill, I must say that I do not desire to own 
Qch real estate there. I wish I was back 
ere; but you know we are never satisfied, 
e want a little more. If, perchance, wo have 
A luck, wo want to get back what we have 
st, and so we keep tugging away after the 
iiigs of this world." 
" Ton did not lose largely, I hope ? " 
"I don't know how to answer that. Before 
^ime to this coast, I should have called it quite 
cum, because in Now Hampshire I don't know 
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as I ever possessed a gold coin. Now, when the 
sight of it is familiar, it docs not seem so vain* 
able. It is an old proverb tliat ^Misery lowi 
rjompany,' and thei'e are as many miserable fel- 
lows in 'Frisco as in any other place of its size. 
There was a young fellow who came across tlie 
Isthmns when I did. As soon as we landed here^ 
he started for the mines. He was indnstrions 
and prudent, and had quite a quantity of dost 
on hand. lie called on me, and said he had 
amassed several thousand dollars, and meant to 
take the next steamer home. He fell into bad 
company. He was enticed into one of these 
gambling-hells. They plied him with diink, 
and won his money all away fi*om him. When 
he awoke from the sleep which the drugged 
liquor caused, he found himself homeless and 
penniless. Yesterday he started back for the 
mines. He was unhappy, and felt almost dis- 
couraged ; but he said, before he left, he had 
vowed that he would never di'ink another drop 
of liquor, and that he would never again enter 
a gambling-saloon." 

"It is truly a pity that he had to have such 
a bitter experience to teach him the dangers of 
drink and of play; and yet, if this experience, 
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r as it was, will only make him wise in tlie 
•e, it may be the best thing that has ever 
•ened to him. Probably vast sums of money 
ge hands in these saloons?" 
STes. Nobody knows how much. The blaek- 
from the East make it a rei2:ular business to 
B the men that come from the mines. These 
blere will stupefy them Avitli liquor, so that 

don't know what they aiH3 about, and then 
their money. Eastern friends know but little 
hat is going on on this coast." 
tTo; I suppose not. I doubt whether San 
icisco is worse than some of our Eastern cities. 

difference consists in the fact that here these 
?8 are practised openly and above-board, 
e in the East the police, when not in col- 
>n with the keepers of the hells, are on the 
out for them." 

By the way, captain, did you learn anything 
I my wife as to the whereabouts of your 
ber?" 

I suppose that she and Charles are living in 
city whence I sailed. I had to start im- 
iately back, and had no time to look them 

he reader may ask, " While this is golu^ ow 
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in San Francisco, wliat was occnrring in Ilig 
land Place?" 

Mi's. Mornay Lad thonglit more than nsn 
of her absent son. By some means, it was ii 
pressed on her mind tliat he was alive. S 
had felt so for some time, but now she ^ 
almost fully satisfied that the angry ocean wa^ 
had not engulfed him, and the hope had spru 
up anew that she should see him again. Sou 
thing that Thomas Endicott told his moth 
and by her repeated to Mrs. Mornay, had reviv 
this hope. It will be recollected by the reac 
that Thomas blacked the boots of the captf 
and several of his sailors. This was an ex 
run of good luck, and he told his mother abc 
it. lie added, "The captain's voice made i 
think of that of Humpy's father when he 
sober." 

" Did he look like him ? " said Mrs. Endico 

"I can't tell. He is a good deal taller, but 

was busy at his boots, and couldn't look up muc 

but the voice was exactly like Mr. Mornay's." 

"Do you think you Avould know him if y 

saw him again?" 

"I certainly should, if I heard his voice." 
"Keep a good lookout for him. Mrs. M< 
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y's son is a sailor, and possibly a captain. It 
•uld be strange indeed if lie had been so near 

mother, and did not know it. Perhaps he 
I't care to find her." 

iVTien Mrs. Mornay heard the statements of 
omas, she was well-nigh certain that the cap- 
1 was her son. She had had of late fresh 
sons for desiring to see him. Tlic son with 
om she lived, aad for whose crippled child 

daily toiled, was more and more frequently 
)xieated. Sometimes for days he was loafing 
nt tlie streets, instead of being at his work, 
such times he would give way to his temper, 
I was a terror to his mother, and child, 
len, on the other hand, he was sober, he was 
d and affectionate to both. She felt that if 
orge were living, he was probably no worse 
n Charles; and she longed to see him, in the 
)e that by his influence he would reclaim the 
. who was fast becoming a confirmed sot. She 
I ceased to reason with him, especially if 
Jer the influence of liquor. When sober, he 
uld of his own accord speak of his evil habit, 
I lament it bitterly, and promise abandonment, 
I then fall before the power of the tempter 
iin and' again. 
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Account for it as wo may, it is certain tkk 
this mother had a persuasion that her long-absent 
son was yet in the land of the living. Charles 
told her this could not be. She still affirmed 
that she believed it to be so. 

Another impression she had. It was that in 
some way, she could not tell how, or when, or 
where, this long-absent son was to be the inetni- 
ment in God's hands of reclaiming his brother. 
She felt that her influence over Charles Momay 
was but little, and that that of Humpy was not 
much more powerful, and she was casting abont 
for some relief from the troubles which seemed 
coming upon her like a flood. 

She prayed dail}'' for him, and so did the little 
daughter; and she had settled down with tlie 
impression that in some way a wonder-working 
God would bring relief to her troubled sonl. 
Now and then unbelief triumphed for a season, 
and then she felt as though, except for the child 
who needed her care^ she would fly, and try 
to obtain a place of refuge. Humpy, of course, 
knew but little of the workings of her grand- 
mothei*'s mind. She felt it her duty to pray for 
her father, and she did so, firm in the confidence 
that God would hear and answer her requests. 
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One night, Thomas Endicott came into Mra. 
[omay's room, and 8et down his box containing 
Is brushes and blacking, and said : 
" There, Humpy, I have finished another day's 
9rk, and I think I shall not black boots any 
ore for a living." 

"Why not? Don't you like it?" 
"Yes, I like it pretty well, and I have laid 
\ money at it." 

"Why do you quit it, then?" 
"I don't know certainly as I shall. When I 
3 mother, I can tell. She has not come home 
►m her day's work." 

" What makes you think you won't black boots 
y longer?" 

"Because I hope to get into other business." 
"Whatl go away from Highland Place? O 
)mmyl it will be real lonely without you." 
"I shall be here nights and mornings, just as 
am now, but probably shall carry my dinner." 
"Where are you going?" 
"I was shining Mr. Overton's boots awhile 
:o, and he asked me how much I got a day 
' my work. I told him. He then asked me 

I would not like to be errand-boy in his 
)re. I told him I thought I sliowld. 11^ ^"di^ 
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he wanted some one. One of the clerks Lad 
gone into business for himself, and the otIierB 
had been promoted, and the errand-boy liad 
become a clerk. lie said he thought of inc, 
because he found I was industrious and ready to 
work. lie said he had not yet advertised for 
one, and should not, if, on seeing mother, he 
could make a bargain. He is coming to see lier 
to-night, and, if they agree, I suppose I shall 
go into his store. He said he knew of scores 
of boys whom he could get, but would like me 
because he said I was not above my business." 

" What do you suppose your mother will 
say?" 

"I think she will say yes. She has a great 
idea of being respectable, and she thinks shining 
boots is not very respectable. I don't see why 
it isn't as respectable as going out to wash." 

"I almost hope. Tommy, she won't let you 

go." 

" Why ? " 

"Because I am afi'aid you'll be so 'respect- 
able,' as you call it, that you'll look down on 
us." 

"No, Humpy, no. You make a great mis- 
take. I don't think it a bit more respectable to 
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in a store than to sliine boots. The difference 
isists in this : If I become an errand-boy, I 
ly become a clerk, and by-and-by, perhaps, a 
rtner; but if I black boots, there is no chance 
get into any better position. One kind of 
or which is honorable and proper is just as 
pectable as another in itself." 
^ There i3 some one coming up-staire, Tom- 
. I guess it's Mr. Overton." 
ind so it proved. Closely behind him was 
s. Endicott, just returning from her day's 
rk. 

M[r. Overton made known his business, and his 
jposals were accepted. lie stated the salary 
and his partner had been paying, but said he : 
propose to add twenty-five dollars to that 
m my own pocket, as it may be needed in 
uring a suitable outfit. Of course, clothing 
table for blacking boots would not be exactly 
place in a store." 

Mrs. Endicott was highly gratified with the 
•n things had taken. She had an ambition 
it her son should fill a higher position than 
street boot-black; and who will blame her for 
\i% 
Thomas was rather excited over tlie m^\\.^T^^w> 
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much so that ho slept but little. He was to 
commence on the following Monday. On Satur- 
day, in company with his mother, he visited a 
clothing-store, and purchased a suit of clothes. 
There was not a little staring in the mission- 
school when the ex-boot-black appeared in liia 
new suit of clothes. 




CHAPTER XV. 

nOMAS EXDICOTT entered upon the 
service of Overton & Co., and liked 
his employers very much. It may be 
added that not only the members of 
firm bnt the clerks were pleased with him. 
was willing to perform any work, and was 
;k and at the same time careful to avoid mis- 

}S. 

[e had not been long in his position, when 
evening his mother asked him with respect 
lis associates in the store. She enquired into 
r habits, because she felt a mothei^'s anxieties 
her only son. She very well knew that 
lug business hours clerks in stores might be 
that their employers could desire, and yet be 
out of the way in their intercoui'se with each 
jr and with associates out of the store; and 
this reason she made enquiries respecting 
;e who were acting as clerks, 
homas had very little information to impart, 
Luse it was not to be expected that tlv^ CiWka 

1G7 
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in a largo cstablislinicnt would take an errand- 
boy into their confidence till tlicy became well 
acquainted with him. 

" Do you know, Thomas," said Mrs. Endicott, 
"whether any of the clerks drink?" 

" I never saw any of them do so, but I have 
often seen John Morrison at the corner grocery, 
lie used to be there before I went to Overton 
& Co.'s, and I have seen him there since quite 
frequently. I have seen him carry away a black 
bottle from there very often, and I am afraid 
he has intoxicating liquor in it." 

" I hope, Thomas, you will never drink a drop 
of anything which can intoxicate." 

" You have often said so, mother, and I have 
thus far complied with yom' wishes. Now, mo- 
ther, please tell me why it is that you are so 
constantly urging me not to drink." 

^*I cannot answer that question in any better 
way than to give you some account of the trou- 
bles I have passed tlu'ough. You may ask 
Humpy to come in 'and hear it, if she would 
like. Mrs. Mornay has heard it before now." 

Thomas soon appeared with Humpy, and they 
were ready to listen to Mrs. Endicott. 

Iler storv' was as follows; "I was born in 
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city of . My father was wealthy, and 

indulged me in dress, of which I was very 
i. He was not a man of much education, 
cared for little else except to make money, 
ras not fond of study, and so spent a large 
tion of my time in indulging my love of 
» and show. My mother was a hard-work- 
woman, but die would never allow me to 
anything about the house, because she wished 
to grow up a lady. In later yeara, I have 
L the great mistake she made m this matter. 
I I been inured to liard labor in early life, 
hould have been much better prepared for 
tt I have had to do for some years past, 
rew up a lady. By this I mean tiiaf I grew 
without the least knowledge of any kind of 
)loyment by which a livelihood can be gained, 
mew that my father had money, and was 
k foolish enough to suppose that this money 
lid always be where I could have it to use. 
I was an only child, it is not strange that, 
my ignorance of the ups and downs of life, 
hould suppose that I could always command 
1 the comforts and the luxuries of life. 
In those days (you may be surprised to hear 
but such was the fact) I had a beautiful ftide^ 
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and this, witli tlio reputed wealtli of my fatlicr, 
caused many young people to gather around 
me, each anxious to secure the first place in 
my aftections. Of my many admirers, it soon 
became evident that I gave the preference to 
Mr. Endicott. He was a few years older tliaa 
myself, and belonged to one of the most respeft- 
table families of the city. His parents had once 
been in affluent circumstances, but had now be- 
come comparatively poor. They had given tlieir 
sons collegiate educations, and their daughters 
had been placed in the best female schools. 
Your father, Thomas, had opened a law-office, 
and was beginning to get some practice. Among 
his clients was a lady friend of mine, and I often 
met him at her house, and thus made his ac- 
quaintance. We were mutually pleased. My 
parents made no objection to the union, becanse 
they thought it quite an honor to have their 
only daughter connected in marriage with a 
family so highly respected, and which was 
considered among the elite of the city. It be- 
came evident to me soon after my marriage 
that the family of my husband did not like the 
match. They felt that he had lowered himself 
by wedding a person whom they did not regard 
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belonging to their set. My husband chmg 

ne. He said that if they declined to asso- 

5 with me on terms of equality, he should 

d by me, and let them go. The consequence 

that a coolness grew up between them and 

Whether he saw that ho had made a mis- 

1 in going out of the circle in which he had 

I accustomed to move to obtain a wife, I will 

say. I will only say that he never acknow- 

ed tliis mistake in words; for when his 

ly turned against me, ho always took my 

Cut off from association with his rela- 

J on equal terms, he took to the society 

roung men of his own age, and spent most 

lis evenings in the club-room, where liquors 

ilated freely. About this time my parents 

, and I inherited the property. Feeling 

now he had ample resources, your father 

ected his business, and gave himself up to 

less and dissipation. He gathered around 

a lot of men who were fond of drink. He 

a frequent attendant on the races, and lost 

ey in betting. Almost daily he was in- 

Bated, and, when not actually drunk, his 

n was so muddled that he was not capable 

oing any business. 
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" For liis habits of drinking lie was indebted 1 - 
in a great measure to liis early training. His I 
parents felt that both gentility and hospitality | 
demanded that wine shonld be put on the table 
every day. The old-fashioned mahogany side- 
board stood year after year in the dining- 
room, always covered with decanters. "Wh«i 
I was married, I knew your father occasionally 
took a* glass of wine; bat this excited no fean 
on my part, because I knew it was fashionable 
in the circle in which he moved. 

" His habits grew worse and worse. Night af- 
ter night he was brought home drunk. I was in 
hopes that, after you were born, Tommy, you 
would draw him away from his evil eourscB; 
but this was not to be. True, occasionally he 
would take some notice of you, but, for the most 
part, you and I were left alone. 

" When you were three years old, the calamity 
I had long dreaded came. Tour father died in 
one of his drunken sprees, and yon and I were 
left alone in the world. Your grandparents show- 
ed us no consideration nor kindness in our troubles. 
They took the ground, and, as I understood, circu- 
lated the report, that it was for want of congenial 
society at home that your father took to drinking. 
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^ After the funeral, I took out letters of ad- 
Qisti*ation, that I might settle the estate. I 
m fonnd that the property 1 had inherited was 
ne, and that the house in which I lived was 
dcr mortgages so heavy that I knew I could 
ver redeem it again. My silver and my ward- 
1)6, and a few ornaments, were all I could call 
J own. I sold the household furniture, and all 
J beds and bedding, except one for myself, 
d used the money in the payment of debts. 
"Thus, nearly penniless, I was thrown upon 
3 world. Eeeling that my boy had a claim 
)on his father's friends, and that they would 
^ard him with kindness, even though they did 
t treat me kindly, I appealed to them. It 
IS in vain. I then determined to leave that 
ice. I came here. I had no friends in town. 

had once seen in the lady who is now 

3 wife of the mayor of the city, and, after I 
ited these rooms, I applied to her for work, 
was thankful that she did not recosmize me. 
only told her I had once seen better days, 
i now wished to gain a livelihood for my 
Y and myself. She gave me employment, and 
lommended me to others; and thus I have al- 
ys had as much to do as I have had strength. 
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to perform. I liavo often gone beyond my 
strength ; and, tlioogli now only in middle life, 
I feel, in a measure, broken down. 

" You will now perceive, Thomas, why I have 
always cautioned you not to nse intoxicating 
drinks. When you were a babe, your father 
wished to feed you the sugar from the bottom 
of the tumblers which had contained liquor ; bat 
I always stood between you and him in this 
matter. I was determined that you should never 
become a drunkard through any agency of my 
own." 

"Mother," said Thomas, "are father's parents 
still living?" 

" I presume they are. I have never heard of 
their deaths." 

"Have you not seen them since you left 
. 

" No ; I have never had any communication 
with them. They probably do not know where 
I am. K they did, I know of no reason why 
they should treat me any differently now tlian 
they did a dozen or more years ago. 

" I have, in many respects, had a sad life. I 
hope these various trials have been sanctified i^ 
ine. Perhaps, if your father's friends had re- 
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id me with open arms, I should not have 
driven by my troubles to take refuge in 
arms of the blessed Jesus. \\\ him I have 
d rest. Formerly, my heart was bitter — 
how bitter — against your Cither's fimiily ; but 
has all passed away. I have tried to pray 
them, I hope God will yet lead them to 
ntance. For myself I care but little ; but 
70U, Tommy, I do care, and would be glad 
ave them treat you well." 
I don't think, mother, I shall over trouble 
1. I hope God will give me the ability 
ake cai'e of myself. On one point my mind 
lade np : I will never drink a drop of any- 
g that can intoxicate." 

I hope, my son, you will be able to keep 
resolution. You must not, however, trust 
our own strength; for you, like all othei's, 
liable to fall into temptation." 

''e may add here that the Endicotts of 

jveiy much surprised that their relative had 
piietly and effectually slipped out of sight, 
yr knew not where she was, nor what had 
me of her and her child. Their consciences 
5 not exactly at ease when they remembered 
manner in which tliey had treated \\<k«. 
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Sometimes they thought of instituting enquiries 
with regard to lier ; but tliis, they thought, wonlJ 
be a practical confession of their guilt in the 
premises. They always spoke of the ** unfortu- 
nate" marriage of their son; and hoped the best 
for his widow and child, in case they should be 
living, but made no serious attempts to diseorer 
her residence or to learn what her circumstances 
were. They took it for granted that, if liying, 
she must be poor, and they had the same hoi^ 
ror of "poor relations" which is felt by others 
who move in fashionable circles. 

After hearing the story of Mrs. Endieott, Hum- 
py went to her room. She found she had now a 
new interest in the washerwoman, and daily from 
her heart went up petitions in her behalf. She 
had, in her experience, an illustration of the feet 
that, in order to pray feelingly and eflfectively for 
others, it is necessary to know their wants. 



CHAPTER XVI. 




TJMPY and her grandmother and father 
went on for montlis without much 
change, excepting that her father be- 
came more frequently intoxicated. The 
*ner grocery had now become a place of cou- 
nt resort. Every evening was spent there, 
d the carousals were generally prolonged to a 
e hour. He earned less money than formerly, 
d of what he eiirned a smaller sum was ex- 
nded for the support of his family than when 
came to the city. In consequence of his dis- 
>ation, they were in straitened circumstances. 
re. Mornay was unable to perform such labor 
Mrs. Endicott did, owing to the infirmities of 
e ; still, she could use her needle, and, through 
3 intervention of Mr. Overton, she got work 
>m one of the shops*, and made coarse garments, 
le price was not very remunerative, but it 
jisted the family to some extent. 
Thomas Endicott was still employed by Mr* 
►'crton in his es^abh'shment, and 'W2l?» ^ ^c^aX^ 
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favorite in tlie store. He was deferential to his 
snperiors, and kind to liis equals. He was ac- 
tive, prompt, coiTect, and at the same time oblig- 
ing to all. His salary was only about sufficient 
to pay Lis board. lie and Humpy still attended 
the mission-school. This had become quite 
flourishing, and so much interest had been awa- 
kened that a new building had been erected, 
and a city missionary held religious services 
every Sabbath evening, and also a prayer-meeting 
during the week. 

In a former chapter it was stated that Captain 
George Mornay had undertaken to find his mo- 
ther and brother, but that, before success had 
attended his efforts, he had sailed for San Fran- 
cisco. He made his voyage, and returned. Ue 
and most of his men were once more inmates of 
the Sailors' Home. In the Home he heard that 
there was a mission-school in one of the streets 
not far away. He had visited such schools 
in other ports, and determined to visit this. His 
tail and manly form arrested the attention of 
the superintendent as soon as he entercd the 
room. Thomas Endicott noticed him, and looked 
at Humpy on the, other side of the room, and 
tried to direct her attention to the stranger; but 
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,vas too mncli absorbed in her lessons to 
any notice of liim 

:er the lessons were recited, the superln- 
>nt made some remarks, and added: 

perceive a stranger present, and if lie has 
rd to say for Christ and to tliose engaged in 
dng the Word of God, wo should be happy 
Bar from him." 
)on this, Captain Mornay arose, and made a 

address. He said: 
\ am not accustomed to speak before so 
J l^ersons. When on shipboard, 1 feel no 
iri'assment in speaking to ray crew ; but 

are so many who are in the morning of 
;hat I don't know how to address them. I 
glad you are here, my young friends. You 
dl soon to go out into the world, and make 
«royage of life. Let me entreat you to take 
best kinds of stores. Lay in a good stock 
ible. You don't know how soon it will be 
ed. I shipped a hand once who was appa- 
y one of the most reckless men I ever saw. 
was dreadfully profane. He was taken sick. 
3nt to his berth, down in the forecastle. I 
V enough about his symptoms to perceive 

he was in gre;it danger, and> sailor-like^ L 
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told Lim so. He was greatly alarmed, and eaiJ 
he was not prepared to die. Then he told rac 
that when he was a boy he attended Snnday- 
Bchool, and there learned a good deal of the Bi- 
ble; but that he got led away by evil compa- 
nions, and paid no heed to the instructions lie 
had received. I had no need to instruct him. 
He knew as much about repentance and faitli 
theoretically as 1 did. I thought it best to let 
his memory and his conscience do the work. At 
length the fever turned, and it was then sui'piis- 
ing to hear him repeat chapter after chapter of 
the Bible, and it was very gratifying to hear 
him apply these truths to himself. He became a 
Christian. His conversion I have always attri- 
buted to the Spirit of God in connection with 
I3ible tniths committed to memory when a 
child. I have mentioned this circumstance to 
encourage teachera to persevere in their label's 
of love, even though they may not see such im- 
mediate results as they desire. The seed cast on 
the waters may spring np after many days. I 
have mentioned this fact to these children to en- 
courage them to improve the present time, and 
lay in a good stock of religious knowledge. Yon 
may be assured it will be a benefit to you in 
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nbsequent life. I hope j'ou will not do as my 
ailor-friend did — act contrary to these instriic- 
ions for years — but tliat you will early in life be- 
Dine followers of Jesus Christ as dear children." 
On their way home from the school, Thomas 
ndicott said to Humpy: "Who do you think 
lat man was vAio told us the story about the 
ilor?" 

"I am sure I don't know. The superinten- 
mt did not mention his name." 
"I know he didn't. I wish ho had. I think 
can guess who he is." 
"Who do you guess he is?" 
"I guess his name is Mornay." 
Before Humpy could ask him why he thought 
, a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a voice 
id, "Why do you think so, my lad?" 
Thomas looked up to see who had spoken, 
id saw Captain Mornay. Surprise so over- 
me him that he could not speak. 
The captain repeated his question, "Why do 
)u think it was Mr. Mornay who addressed 
e school?" 

"Because, sir — ," and then he hesitated. 
"Because what?" 
"Because I think I saw you once last year," 
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** Where did you see me last year?" 

" On the corner of Columbia Street and Higli- 
hmd Place. I think I blacked your boots, and 
those of several sailors who were with you." 

" Then you are the boy that blacked the boots 
of my crew and myself ! " 

"Yes, sir." 

" I remember that circumstance ; but why tbat 
should make you think I am Mr. Momay I 
cannot imagine, unless you heard some of the 
crew call me by my name." 

"I didn't hear any of them call you anything 
except captain." 

"1 don't see, then, how you should think I 
am Captain Mornay, just because I got you to 
black my boots." 

"It was the sound of your voice, sir. It sounds 
like the voice of a man of the same name." 

"Do you know a man by the name of 
Momay ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Do you know his Christian name?" 

" Yes, sir. It is Charles. This little girl is 
his daughter." 

Captain Mornay did not say whether Thomas 
had guessed right or not respecting his name. 
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) asked liim, "Do you know what this Mr. 

)rnay's business is?" 

''Yes, sir. He works in a ear-shop." 

•'And this is his little daughter?" 

'Yes, sir," 

'My little miss, what is your name!" 

' Caroline, though the children call me Humpy, 

jause my back is crooked." 

•'Caroline is a pretty name. I had a sister 

ee by that name. I loved her more than any 

Y one else. But she is dead." 

He paused a moment, and then said, "Have 

u far to go?" 

"No, sir. Only around to Highland Place." 

"You must be tired. When you get home, 

>a must sit down in your little chair, and rest 

)ur head on you mother's lap." 

"My mother is dead, sir." 

"Who takes care of you, then?" 

" Grandmother." 

" Is she your father's mother, or your mother s 

other ? " 

"She is father's mother." 

"I would like to see her very much; for I 

ish to make some enquiries of her respecting 

family I used to know. If you have no objec- 
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tion, I will go homo with you now. When we 
go in, you can say, * Gmndmother, here is ^ 
gentleman that spoke in the mission-school, wlio 
wants to see you for a few moments.' Tlieu I 
would like to have you leave the room, and I 
can talk awhile with her." 

They soon reached the hDnse. Humpy opened 
the door, and said, "Grandmother, here is i 
gentleman come to see you a few moments," anc 
then she passed up into the room occupied bj 
Mrs. Endicott and her son. 

Captain Momay entered the room. Charlci 
Momay lay on a lounge fast asleep, and tL( 
fumes of his breath clearly indicated that it wai 
the sleep of the drunkard. 

Mrs. Momay arose, and handed the captair 
a chair. He took in at a glance the state of 
things in the family. Here was an aged mother 
"with a drunken son and a crippled grandchild. 

He changed the tones of his voice to 6om( 
extent, and commenced by saying that he hat 
lately returned from California, and wished t< 
find out something about some acquaintances o 
liis. He had heard that a man by the name o 
Mornay lived in thai house, and the thougli 
had occurred that perhaps he was some conncc 
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Lon of a family of that name with whom he 
'as acquainted when a boy. 

Mi*3. Mornay did not in the least suspect that 
le stalwart man w^ith full beard and moustache 
ras the same person who, when a stripling, had 
jft her roof. She said, "If I can give you 
ny information concerning the person of whom 
'ou are in search, I should be glad. How 
oiig since you saw the family you mention?" 

"Several years, madam." 

"You say the name was Mornay?" 

" Tes, madam ; 1 am quite sure that is the 
lame." 

" Where did this family reside ? " 

"In , ls"ew Hampshire." 

** "Which member of the family did you wish 
to enquire about ? " 

"I remember them all. I have understood 
tliat the father and daughter are dead. The last 
account I had was that the mother and one son 
i^ere living, and that another son went off to sea. 
riie one that went to sea bore the name of 
George, I think." 

"I suppose, sir, T belong to the family you 

mention; 1 lived in , JSTew Hampshire. The 

Mdren answer to your description." 
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" Can you tell me, madam, where tbc boys 
are? I call them bojs, though they must be 
men now." 

" Tliat is Charles, sir, on the lounge." 

" lie is ? I should not have known him. And 
vou are his mother?" 

. " Yes, sir." 

"1 am afraid, madam, you have seen trouble; 
for I am sure that in you I should scarcely re- 
cognize the fresh-looking and handsome matron 
that I saw when a boy. Can you tell me, 
madam, where George is?" 

" No, sir, I cannot. I have an impression that 
he is alive, but I do not know certainly." 

" I think I heard that he went away because 
he and his father could not agree." 
' " Yes, sir." 

"Did your husband get over his hard feel- 
ings ? " 

" Oh ! yes, sir. He told me to tell George, if I 
ever saw him, that if he could see him he wonW 
forgive him, and ask his forgiveness in return." 

" He exhibited a very proper state of mind." 

"Yes, sir; it was a great satisfaction to inc 
to hear him say so." 

" Your son must have been gratified to hear it.' 
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"He lias never heard it yet." 

" What ! madam, do I nnderstand you to say 
tliat you have never heard anything from Geor^je 
Mornay since lie left you, so many years ago ? " 

"I have never heard from him. I sometimes 
tliiuk ho must be living, and wonder that I don't 
see him. Then I think he is dead. My pre- 
vailing feeling is that he is alive, and 1 daily 
pray that I may see him before 1 leave the 
world." 

"I am quite sure God hears prayers; 1 hope 
he will hear yours." 

Upon this the captain took up his hat, as 
though he was about to leave. He said : ^* 1 
thank yon, madam, for this convei'sation. I want 
to see Charles Mornaj^ but he is in no situation 
to give me any information. I will call again 
to-mon*ow." 

He then put out his hand, as though he would 
shake hands before going. She extended hers 
in return, and he gi*asped it, and then he said : 

"I am George. Mother, don't you know 
me ? " 

TVe will not attempt to describe what fol- 
lowed. They talked till late in the evening. 
Before bed-time, Charles Mornay a^oka i^wa. 
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his sleep; and when he learned who was there, 
he went to the cupboard and brought out Lia 
junk-bottle, and offered his brother a drink. 
This, of course, the captain refused. 

The mother and son had each the history of 
many years to relate, and at a late hour Captain 
Mornay reached the Sailors' Home, feeling jo/ 
that he had found his mother, and sorrow at 
the condition of his only brother. 

During the evening, it became known in the 
apartments of Mrs. Endicott that Mrs. Mornay's 
long-absent son had been found, and the lat- 
ter received the congratulations of the former. 
Thomas was apparently as much rejoiced as 
Humpy over the arrival of her unde. He was 
cordially thanked by Mrs. Mornay for being the 
means by which the meeting had been brought 
about. She thanked God more earnestly still. 
She saw that it was his doing that that boy 
should have stood at the corner of Highland 
Place just at the moment when her son and his 
crew were passing up the street. It was lie 
tliat inclined the captain to have his boots pol- 
ished. It was he that caused the voices of licr 
two sons to be similar, and Thomas to notice 
and remember the similarity between them. U^ 
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as that directed the feet of the captain to 
mission-school, and at the close of the ex- 
jes led him to take the same direction with 
mas and Humpy. Too long had Mrs. Mor- 
been in the school of Christ not to notice 
se things. She was too grateful for the bless- 
3 she received not to thank God that he 
I brought her son back to her embrace. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HEN Captain George Mornay left 1 
itiotlier oa Sabbath evening, he fa 
intended to call again on Monday e^ 
ning ; but his business was so pre 
ing that he did not find time to do so. Wl 
engaged in his own affairs, he could not h 
asking himself, "What can I do for mother, s 
Charles, and the little girl ? " He had seen tl 
Charles was not promoting the comfort of eitl 
the mother or child. One thing he did not kn( 
His motlier did not inform him that she tc 
work from the shops to do, and thus suppl 
herself with some comforts that she othenv 
would not have had. He had seen enough, he 
ever, to convince him that as long as his b 
ther was in the habit of constant intoxication, 
would not do much more than supply his o 
wants. He could also very easily foresee that 
he pur£ued this course of drinking much long 
his employer woifld not retain his services in 1 
car-shop, because his frequent fits of intoxicati 
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f^oulcl render liim so unreliable that ho could 
p^t be depended upon. He believed that, in case 
^® should be discharged for this cause, it would 
'*^ot be an easy matter for him to find another 
^^tuation. His mother had assured him that he 
Vag a skilful workman, and capable of taking the 
^^ of a shop, and that he would probably have 
wJD promoted to this position liad he kept 
^bcr. 

His mind was on this subject during the day, 
'*d often he fonnd his thoughts over in High- 
^ Itnd Place when they should, perhaps, have been 
«n his business. 

Charles Mornay heard his promise that he 
>OTild call on Monday, and, ashamed that his 
Irather had found him intoxicated, he determined 
that during Monday he would drink sparingly. 
It was not till evening that the captain could 
\ find time to call again at Highland Place. It 
vas a great gratification to find his brother sober, 
«ind they had a long and interesting conversation. 
George related some of the incidents of his sea- 
faring life, and Humpy was so much interested 
that she obtained the consent of her grandmother 
to sit up an hour or two later than usual. Ho 
told them, also, how lie became a Christiau, aivd 
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had erected an altar on board liis vessel, and of 
the great changes which had taken place in tbe 
habits of those under his care. ITe told Low 
much greater was his own enjoyment and that of 
his men, now that they had all put their names 
to the temperance pledge. On shipboard all was 
quiet, and the sailors could go on shore, and come 
on board again perfectly sober. Charles Momay 
had sense enough to perceive that these state- 
ments were made in particular for his benefit; 
but he asked no questions and made no remarks. 
lie thought it very likely that the captain would 
produce a temperance pledge, and urge him to 
sign it. He had determined within himself that 
he would not do such a thing. He would not 
sign away his liberty. He could drink, or he 
could let it alone. He would not be dictated to 
by his brother or by anybody else. Captain Mor- 
nay knew the disposition of his brother so well 
that he made no proposition to him to sign the 
pledge that night. He thought it wise to make 
hast6 slowly, and to gain by gentle means what 
he could not secure by a rcsoi-t to harsh mea- 
Biires. 

After talking awhile in the strain indicated, 
^thc captain enquired what rent he paid for his 
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ms. lie also asked what his wages were at 
sliop. These questions were promptly au- 
3red ; and then he said, " Charles, you must 
.'^e to practise considerable economy to support 
tlier, and yourself, and little Carrie on a sura 
small ? " 

'^Yes; and I have sometimes threatened to 
rve my position, and seek another place where 
can get greater wages. I don't think the boss 
i the fair thing. He told me years ago that 
should probably place me in a more respon- 
)le position, and pay me more wages. Ho has 
t done it. Once in a while I get in a passion, 
d tell him I will quit. He always advises me 
•t to do so. He says the time may come when 
! shall wish me to take the head of the shop, 
ms he coaxes me along; and I am just fool 
ongh to be coaxed, and so I stay, and keep 
lying." 

"Well, Charles, if j'ou consider it foolish to 
coaxed, I am glad you are wise enough to 
ten to the advice of your boss. He knows 
ry well that your family need all you can 
m, and that, if you were to flare up and leave 
tn, you would find it no easy matter to obtain 
position wher<) you could do any better, I 
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would advise yoa to remain where you are till 
something more advantageous shall be offered, 
and in the meantime make the most economical 
use of your earnings." 

The next day Mr. Overton called in at the. 
office of Smith, Jones & Co., and was introduced 
to Captain Mornay, lie had heard through Tho- 
mas Endicott that a sea-captain had made some 
remarks in the mission-school, and that the same 
man proved to be the son of Widow Momay, 
in Highland Place. He was glad to make his 
acquaintance. They had a long and interesting 
conversation. After the captain learned that Mr 
Overton was an acquaintance of his mother and 
brother and child, he was particularly free in his 
remarks. He saw in Mr, Overton a man seve- 
i*al years his senior, and by his remarks was im- 
pressed with the fact that he had a large share 
of common sense, and he asked him what course 
he should pursue to reclaim his brother. He 
added : 

" It is easily to be seen that he is injuring his 
health, and that his conduct is wearing upon 
my mother; and I don't feel as though I could 
leave this port again without doing something 
for the benefit of the family. If I should put; 
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3y into his hands, with his present habits, 
irould spend it all for liquor, and would be 
mch away from his work that his employer 
Id discharge him. If I should put money 
the hands of my mother, and he by any 
IS should find it out, he would give her no 
B till he got possession of it. At my mo- 
8 time of life, she should be free from all 
; she should have enough to supply hjer 
;s. If my brother were a sober man, there 
d be no difficulty. I could add to his earn- 
some of my own, and thus my mother be 
jd in comfortable circumstances." 
SVhither are you bound on your next voy- 

[ am going to China." 

Do you take any liquor on board, in the 

1, forecastle, or hold ? " 

!fo, sir, except a little in the medicine- 

V 55 
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ould you find anything for your brother to 
n board the ship?" 

res; I am one hand short. My brother is 
*r old to break in as a green hand." 
GLe may not be a very efficient hand at first ; 
you can make somothiug of him:.?" 
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"Yes, I presume I could." 

"In your shipping articles, do the men pro- 
mise to abstain from, intoxicating drinks ? " 

" Tes, sir." 

"Then I think your vessel is jnst the place 
for him. If he goes as a hand, he will feel bet- 
ter than if he went as a passenger. I sliall be 
much surprised if he does not return a wiser 
and a better man." 

"Would you be willing to propose this mat- 
ter to him?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

"I think if he could be induced to apply to 
me for a berth on shipboard, it would have a 
better influence than for me to urge him." 

" Perhaps so. I will run in at your mother's 
to-night as soon as I get my supper, and later 
in the evening you can come, and perhaps the 
matter can be arranged." 

Accordingly, that evening Mr. Overton called 
at Mr. Momay's. lie was glad to find him per- 
fectly sober. He felt that while his brother 
George was in town, he was placed, as it weie, 
upon his good behavior. 

After some general conversation, Mr. Overton 
B]^6k% ou tho su\>]cet o( I'^m^^orance. Ha liad 
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often talked with Charles on this subject. In 
previons conversations, Mr. Momay had always 
taken the ground that he was able to take care 
of himself, and that he could drink or let it 
alone. This evening he was willing to confess 
that he felt his weakness. He added : 

"Mr. Overton, if it had not been for that 
corner grocery, I should not have been where 
I am now." 

" Why don't you keep away from it, then ? " 

" Yes, why don't I ? Ay, there is the rub ! 
Tears ago I could, and often did ; but now it is 
a hard struggle, unless I take a drink at home 
before I start, for me to go by that corner with- 
out stopping." 

"Perhaps if you should remove to some other 
part of the city, you would feel less temptation 
than here." 

" Alas ! sir, there is a comer grocery almost 
everywhere." 

"I am soiTy to say this is too true." 

Then, looking up, as though a new idea had 
struck his mind, he said: 

" I have thought of something you can do." 

" What is that ? " 

"You can go to sea. Ask yowt \iVQd\^\ V<^ 
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take you as a hand on board Ilk vessel, and go 
a voyage ^vith liiiri." 

"Pshaw! I don't believe he would take a 
greenhorn like me." 

"I would ask him, at any rate. That will 
do no hurt." 

"I don't like to do it." 

"May I ask him, papa?" said Carolme. 

"Yes, for what I care." 

Footsteps were heard on the staira, and Caro- 
line said: 

" That is Uncle George." 

Her declaration was true. lie had hardly li:^! 
taken a seat before the little girl said : 

"Uncle George, will you take papa to sea 
with you?" 

"Certainly, sis, if he wishes to go. But wliat |'I 
will you and grandma do if your papa goes 
away ? " 

"I will be a real good girl, and I know 
grandma will be a good woman." 

Then, turning to his brother, he said: 

" Charlie, is it your wish to go a voyage witli 
me ? " 

" Yes." 

"You know, Charlie, what a condition I fonnd . 



r_ 1 
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last Sabbath ; and I want you to under- 
hat on my vessel we do not carry any- 
liat can intoxicate, I am afraid you will 
►urself back many a time." 
haps I shall. One thing is certain — I 

have to go by the corner grocery, I 
'. am better off without liquor than with 

when I get where it is, I cannot resist 
iptation to drink." 
arrangement was made for Charles Mor- 

go to China. Half his wages were to 
t for the support of his mother and 
!r. The captain said he would put as 
nore with it. This money was put into 
ads of Mr. Overton, and to him Mrs. 

was to apply for all she should need. 
I't scrimp yourself, mother," said the 
" When that is gone, Mr. Overton is 
sed to go to Smith, Jones & Co. for any 

you may want," 




I 



CEAPTER XVin. 

ES. MOENAT thought that on the 
whole the best thing that could be 
done was for her son Charles to go a 
voyage to China. Had the captain 
been a person of different personal habits, she 
would not have so readily given her consent. 
She knew, however, that her son George was 
anxious for his brother's welfiire, and that lie 
would watch over him carefully. 

By the time the vessel had received her car- 
go, Charles Mornay had made all necessary ar- 
rangements to be absent. Indeed, there was 
but little for him to do. The captain deposited 
with Smith, Jones & Co. a sum of money am- 
ply sufficient to supply the wants of his mother 
and niece, and authorized that firm to accept 
all drafts on them by Mr. Overton. It was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Overton should see that the 
rent of the rooms was paid, and that he should, 
through Thomas Endicott, also see that she was 
supplied with fuel. She was told that when- 
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jr she needed money, slie could call on Mr. 
erton, or send word to him by Thomas. 
When all the arrangements were completed, 
1 Charles Mornay had purchased his sea-tog- 
ry, he found his way on board ship, and she 
aled out into the stream, ready to sail as soon 
a favorable wind should blow. 
The parting between the friends was tender, 
sorgo and his mother were hopeful respecting 
e effects of the voyage upon Charles. Ilumpy 
IS sad to have her father leave her, and yet 
e, too, could not doubt that it was all for the 
ist. 

After the departure of her sons, Mrs. Mornay 
as lonely; and yet in many respects she was 
lore comfortably situated than ever before. Her 
ants were abundantly supplied. She was with- 
tit the society of her children, but she had a 
mfident hope that they were doing well. She 
as hopeful that the course pursued would re- 
lit favorably in respect to her son Charles, 
id that he would return thoroughly reformed. 
Never having been at sea before, Charles had 
le usual amount of sea-sickness. For the first 
eek he did but little on board the vessel; but 
J that time he recovered from the nausea^' 
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and got liifl sea-legs on, and was of some ti* 
in managing the ship. 

It was quite an act of self-denial for liim to 
do without his accustomed stimulus, lie knevr 
that others had done so, and for this reason did 
not believe that abstinence from the use of 
strong drink would bo any detriment to lilw- 
He saw many days, however, when it seemed to 
him that, in case ho had wings, ho would soai 
away into the sky, and alight, if possible, a 
the corner groceiy, and go in and take a sea 
with his boon companions. One day he stoo< 
leaning against the capstan, apparently in dee 
meditation, when one of the sailors slapped liii 
on the back, and said, " A fig for your thoiiglit 
Mornay." 

Thus rallied, he said, " I was thinking of o 
times when I was at home, I was thinking he 
good some of "Williams's liquor would taste, ai 
how pleasant it would be to bo there, and drii 
and smoke as of old." 

"Yes, I know how you feel. When 
board ship, raw hands are apt to call to mi 
the scenes on land. The winds carry ns si 
further from one port, but they drive us towa 
some other. Sailors soon cease to dwell ve 
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ch on the past. They live on hope. "Were 
aot for this, the heart would break. I trust 
I will soon cease to dwell on the scenes of 
aachery in whicli you have heretofore iniii- 
i. Fill lip the time with active duties, 
d good books, especially the Bible, and you 

soon find less hankering for the scenes in 
.'h yoii formerly took part." 
tiring the voyage, Charles av^ailed himself 
;he privilege of perusing the books in the 
's library, kindly furnished by the Seamen's 
nds' Society. The books were entertaining 

useful. He had not been accustomed to 
id much time in reading while at home, but 

he found it a great comfort to get hold of 
)od book. 

he captain took great pains to interest him 
hese things. lie knew that the spell which 
ler habits and associates had thrown over 

could be broken in this way more effec- 
ly than in any other. 
Q noticed that when meetings were held on 

Sabbath, and prayers were offered in the 
a on week-day evenings, his brother was 
a and more attentive. lie observed that 
Bible was oftener in his handstand that it 
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was more carefully read. This gave him 
joy. It encouraged him to pray that the Spii 
of the Lord might take of the things of 
and reveal them to him. He well knew tl 
the heart of man is naturally alienated froi 
God, and that the divine Spirit alone can ci 
this alienation. lie knew that the will of hi 
brother was naturally averse to seeking tl 
things of the kingdom, and that this will conl 
be subdued only by the influences of the Hoi 
Spirit. He prayed earnestly that this Spirit 
might come with great power upon him. 
felt an assurance that these prayers would bc 
be in vain, but that God would hear and ans^ 
lie was not as much surprised as he was 
fied to see indications of seriousness on tto| 
part of his brother. He saw now and then i" 
tear fall upon the sacred page while he wtf 
reading. He did not, however, think it best to 
speak to him regarding his feelings. His int^* 
rest was so intense that he could scarcely con- 
tain himself. He had before^ now watched the 
spider throwing thread after thread over a fly 
that had ventured within his web. So now he 
could witness how God was throwing one in- 
fluence after another over the heart of his bro- 
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tlier, and lie dared not utter a word, lest lie 
miglit arouse a spirit of opposition which would 
lead him to snap asunder the silken cords with 
which God would bind him. 

Here we would remark that it is sometimes 
well for Christians to maintain silence when it 
lias become evident that God is working in the 
bearts of their impenitent friends, lest, by speak- 
ing to them before they are very deeply im- 
>ressed, it should arouse opposition. 

The captain talked little, but prayed earnest- 
y. He rejoiced with trembling, because he 
cnew how strangely and perversely men will 
ometimes act. He knew there is "a time to 
ceep silence and a time to speak." 

One night, after rehgious worship in the 
3abin, in which the captain earnestly prayed 
that any who were bound down by the chains 
of sin might be released, as the men were slow- 
ly ascending the companion-way, Charles Mor- 
Hay stopped, and said : 

"George — or I should say captain — can I have 
a word or two with you ? " 

" Certainly. Sit down, my brother." 

After all had left the cabin except the two 
brothers, the captain said: 



s 
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« Well, Charlie, what is it ? " 

"My sin is ever before me. I can't get away' 
from it." 

"What sin do vou mean?" 

" I mean the sin of drunkenness in particu- 
lar; but my whole life stands before me all the 
time, and my conscience reproaches me for hav- 
ing done wrong. When I read the Bible, I ain ^ 
continually coming upon something to remind 
me of my past evil deeds. When I am here, 
in the cabin attending worship, I keep thinking 
over my past life. When I am on deck or in 
the forecastle, it is just the same. I have tried - 
to throw off my convictions ; but I find every- 
thing I do in this respect only furnishes my- 
conscience with another sting." 

"I am rejoiced to find you in this state of 
mind," said the captain. "I have noticed for 
some time that your mind was impressed. I 
trust God will gi*ant you deliverance from all 
your troubles. Ue has given his Son to die for 
us, mid if you will believe in him, you can find 
peace." 

"I don't understand these things," said 
Charles. "If you can explain them, I should 
be glad." 
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Don't you remembei* the old Bcliool-bouso 
our native place ? " 
Yes." 

So do I; and I remember a circumstance 
Lcli occurred there that illustrates the sub- 
t under consideration. The teacher kept 
record of all failures in recitation and of 
wrong conduct, and on the last day 
school he wrote the name of each pupil 
the black-board, and the number of 
ek marks against him or her. While he 
J out at mid-day recess, one of the boys, 
inst whose name stood a large number of 
rks, went to the black-board, and erased the 
ires. This boy had been looking at these 
rks during all the forenoon, and was deter- 
led that they should not stand against him 
the afternoon, when a large number of visit- 
would be present. On entering the school in 
afternoon, tlie teacher noticed in an instant 
at had taken place. 'Who did that?' said 
Every one was silent for a while ; but at 
gth a little girl told. The teacher then said: 
o one has a right to erase those marks ex- 
't myself, or unless authorized by me.' I 
re always remembered it. God only can blot 
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out our siuB. lie has authorized his Son to do 
it. lie has shed his blood for our sins. "Wlio- 
ever will look to him by faith can find pardon. 
You say your sin is ever before you. If yoa 
can only place Jesus Christ between you. and 
your sin, you will see it no longer. He can blot 
out your many transgressions.'' 

^^ Do you suppose he will save such a sinner 
as I am?" 

" Yes, bi'other ; a thousand times yes 1 If yott 
will only trust in him and repent of sin, bo 
will grant you answers of mercy. He will blot 
out your transgressions, and grant you peace ia 
believing." 

"But I have nothing to recommend me to 
his favor." 

"Yes, you have. Your sinful and lost condi- 
tion will assuredly recommend you to his com- 
passion. He came to seek and to save the lost. 
If you feel that without him you must be lost, 
you can be confident of his willingness to save 
you. Believe, and you shall be saved. Believe 
in God's promises. Trust in Christ as a personal 
Saviour. Believe he is able to save and will- 
ing to save, and you will find him ready to I 
bless you. It will afford mo great satisfcctiofl J 
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liave you become a Christian. I will pray 
you. Will you pray for yourself?" 
i?here, in mid-ocean, in the cabin of that vcs- 
these two brothers bowed together at the 
)ne of grace. God revealed himself to them, 
ring the watch below of that night, Charles 
nd mercy; and when it was his watch on 
k, he could look abroad on the starry hea- 
s, saying with the Psalmigt, " The heavens 
lare the glory of God, and the fiirmament 
^eth his handiwork." When he cast his eye 
n the broad expanse of water which sur- 
aded him on all sides, he could not help 
ng, ^^The sea is his, and he made it." 



CHAPTER XIX. 




1 



R. OVERTON was left in charge of 
Mrs. Mornay and Caroline. Tliis 
duty he discharged with great fidel- 
ity. As Thomas Endicott lived under 
the same roof with them, he authorized him to 
keep an eye on them, and to notify him if lie 
saw them to be in need of anything in the way 
of provisions or fuel. Thomas was glad of an 
excuse for going in nearly every evening to sit 
awhile with them. Mr. Overton himself called 
occasionally, and so did Mrs. Overton. One 
reason for this was that Mrs. Mornay was natu- 
rally rather reserved, and had been so long in the 
habit of denying herself many even of the neces- 
sities of life, rather than ask her son to furnish 
them, that she was not forward to ask for what 
was really needful for herself and her grand- 
daughter. The child was fond of reading, and 
her wants in this respect were quite well sup- 
plied from the library of the mission-school. 
When the weather was too cold or too stormy 
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r her to venture out, she sent her books to 
e library by Thomas, and allowed him to select 
r her. Occasionally she perused those taken 
' him in his own name; so that, between the 
ro, she had all the reading she needed. Uad 
not been that active exercise was painful to 
ir, her grandmother would not have allowed 
ir to spend so much time over her books, 
icause it would have been better for her bodily 
salth to have stirred around more. 
Mr. Overton and his wife found that Mrs. 
omay was fearful of using the funds upon 
lich she was authorized to draw, and, seeing 
at she needed some furs and a cloak to make 
r comfortable, and that the same things were 
tedful for Caroline, determined to get up a 
aristmas-tree. Mr. Overton authorized Thomas 
go to one of the shops, and purchase a small 
ee, and put it up in his mother's room. Mrs. 
[omay and Humpy were to know nothing 
bout it. On the evening of the 23d of De- 
3raber, Thomas brought the tree home, and 
[rs. Endicott left early on the 24:th to work 
T a lady, and did not return till about dusk, 
lie entered into the work with great zest. She 
anted to give Mrs. Mornay and Cl^\o\vc\^ ^ 
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good surprise. She went so far as to pDrdiase 
something for each of them. Thomas did the 
same. It must bo confessed, however, that both 
mother and son depended principally upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Overton to provide the presents. 

About half-past seven o'clock on the evening 
of December 24, Mr. and Mrs. Overton arrived. 
They brought a large basket filled with various 
articles. Thomas's eyes sparkled when he found 
that Mrs. Mornay and his young friend were to 
be so amply remembered. Mrs. Endicott showed 
them their purchases for their neighbors. Mrs* 
Overton then proposed that Mrs. Endicott and 
Thomas should pass into Mrs. Mornay's room, 
and remain awhile, so that they could arrange 
the tree without being interrupted by the com- 
ing either of the old lady or the child. 

Mr. and Mrs. Overton told them that, as soon 
as they had arranged the tree, they would come 
and rap at Mrs. Mornay's door, as- though they 
had just come from home, and then Thomas was 
to go to his mother's apartment, and find tbo 
tree there, and then invite all to come and see it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Overton worked nimbly, and 
then put on their outer garments, and rapped 
at Mrs. Mornay's door. Thonaas was near the 
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door, and opened it. Mr. Overton said, " Ah 1 
Thomas, are you here? How do you do, Mrs. 
Ifornay ? " 

Mrs. Overton spoke to them all, and Thomas 
was about to leave, when Mrs. Mornay said, 
"You need not go, Thomas. I presume Mr. 
Overton has no desbe for privacy." 

"Oh! no, not in the least. It is Christmas 
eve, and Mrs. Overton and myself thought we 
would come and see you awhile." 

"I am very glad you came. I suppose you 
have not heard anything from my boys yet ? " 

"No, madam. I was at Smith, Jones & Co.'s 
to-day. I enquired whether they had heard. 
They said they had not. They did not expect 
to yet for some time, unless some vessel should 
happen to meet them. The China trade is 
rather dull just now, and vessels do not sail 
fio frequently as they did at one time." 

"I feel very anxious to hear." 

"Yes, I suppose so. It is very natural that 
you should." 

** Except this little granddaughter, they are all 
there are left me who are near of kin." 

" You may be assured, madam, that you are not 
"without friends." 



) 
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"I cannot doubt it, sir, wlien I call to mind 
how very kind you and Mrs. Overton have been 
to me." 

While this conversation was going on, Thomas 
left the room, and soon came back and opened 
the door a little and said, " Mother." 

Mrs. Endicott went to her own apartments, but 
soon returned, and said, " Mrs. Mornay, I do not 
like to interrupt your pleasant conversation, bnt 
I have something in jn^ room 1 would like to 
have you and Carrie see." 

"Have you any objection to our going in 
also?" said Mr. Overton. 

" Oh 1 no, not in the least. . I was intending 
to invite you and Mrs. Overton." 

They soon found their way into the room. 
There stood the tree, with several packages fas- 
ten ed to the limbs. Mrs. Endicott asked them 
to be seated, and requested Mr. and Mrs. Over- 
ton to lay aside their outer garments. After 
they had done so, she said to him: "You and 
Mrs. Overton know more about this tree than 
I do, and I would like to have you take the 
packages, and hand them to those for whom 
they are designed." 

Mr. Overton did so. The first package he laid 
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I liand on was directed, " For mother, from 
mmy." It proved to be a dress-pattern, and 
8 admired by all. Mrs. Endicott was greatly 
prised, because she was not expecting any- 
Qg of the kind. The next was marked, "Mrs. 
rnay," and proved to be a very accepiablo 
sent from Mrs. Endicott. Intrinsically it was 
no great value; but it cost labor and some 
'-denial on the part of the giver. The next 
J a present from Tommy to Humpy. This 
J a very pretty scarf, and was thankfully re- 
red. Then came a cloak for Mrs. Momay 

n Mr. and Mrs. Overton. Then a set of 

* 

J for the same, with the best wishes of 
ith, Jones & Co. The next present was 
Humpy, and consisted of a small cape and 
ff from Mr. and Mrs. Overton. 
Chomas and Lis mother had enjoyed the sur- 
ge manifested by their fi-iends on receiving the 
;s. Two packages were still attached to the 
3 ; one of them proved to be a handsome 
wl for Mrs. Endicott, and the other a stout 
Tcoat for Thomas. These presents were made 
Mr. and Mrs. Overton. 

Chey had scarcely finished removing the articles 
m the tree, when they heard a heavy tread on 
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tho 8tair8. Soon came a ronsiDg knock at the 
door. Thomas opened the door, and the nxm 
asked: "Does Mrs. Endicott live here?" 

" Yes, sir ; will yon walk in, sir ? '^ 

Mr. Overton spoke, and said, " Walk in, all 
right." 

Before entering, the man sang ont to some 
one below-stairs, " All right, Jim ; this is tlie 
place." 

He then walked in with a basket on his 
iirm, and stepped np to the table and took out 
a largo plate of sandwiches, some bans, a nice 
Ipaf of cake, and a plate of cheese. By this 
time his companion had reached the landing, 
bringing a tin can containing ice-cream, and a 
basket with saucers and spoons. These persons 
proved to be a confectioner and his assistant, 
whom Mr. Overton had employed to come on 
that evening. After they had been seated, Mr. 
Overton said: "Mr. Peters, I trust you had 
no difficulty in finding the house." 

"I knew before, sir, where Highland Place 
opened into Colambia Street, but I never was 
in here before. I could not see 9n which side 
of the Place the odd numbers aro, owing to tbe 
dimness of the lights. I met a maji who hap- 
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lened to know which house Mrs. Endicott lived 
1. The fact is, sir, I forgot wliether you said 
should keep on the right-liand or left-hand side 
I coming from the street." 
While this conversation was going on, Mrs. Over- 
n had the things arranged on the table, and 
on called on Thomas to pass each one a plate, 
d then the man passed the sandwiches. Mr, 
iters was himself very glad to have the assist- 
ce of Thomas. When it was time to serve the 
j-cream, he took the matter in hand. It was 
msing to Thomas and Caroline to see how 
ftly he handled the spoon, and with how little 
)or he fashioned each eancer of the cream in 
form different from any that had preceded it. 

was like clay in the hand of the potter, 
t we venture to say it tasted far better. 
After partaking of refreshments, Mr. and Mrs. 
'crton took theip leave, not, however, till they 
i received a great many thanks for their kind- 
3S to tlieir humble friends. 
The day after Christmas, Mr. Overton was in 

counting-room, and saw in the morning paper, 
der the head of shipping intelligence, that the 
p EnterpriBe had arrived from Canton, and spoke 
) brig IneZy all well. lie called Thomas, and said : 
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^* You can run home and tell Mre. Mornav that 
a ship has arrived from China, and that the cap- 
tain met her son's ship, and that all were well. 
She is anxious to hear, and you can go at once." 

In the course of the forenoon a boy came in 
uith an envelope directed to Mr. Overton. 

" Where did you get this, my lad ? " 

" Smith, Jones & Co. sent it here." 

On opening it, Mr. Overton found a letter for 
himself, and one for Mi*s. Mornay. 

"Here, Thomas, you can go home again, and 
carry this letter." 

Humpy sat where she could look towards 
Cohnnbia Street, and was the first to see Thomas. 
She said, " Grandma, Tommy is coming again ; I 
hope they have not heard any bad news." 

She had scarcely got through the sentence 
when Thomas reached the house, and opened 
the door without stopping to rap, and handed 
Mrs. Mornay tlio letter. 

This was the first letter she had ever received 
from one of her children. From her sailor-boy 
she had no letter during long years of separation, 
and from Charles she had never been separated, 
except for a few days at a time, till be had 
started on this voyivge. 
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lie opened tlio envelope with trembling 
Is, and eagerly devoured its contents. Slie 
d two letters instead of one. It is not 
ssary to give these letters at length. The 
fi'om Captain Mornay was full of gratitude 
rod for his kindness to him pei'sonally, and 

for his favor to his brother. Ho related 
is mother the events recorded in a previous 
ter. 

larles Mornay's letter was of a different 
p. It was almost entirely the language of 
jssion to his mother and daughter. lie 
ed their forgiveness for the manner in which 
ad treated them. "But, mother," he added, 
was not Cliarlie, but rum, that did it. I 
now see how I was led away and deceived 
the destroyer." He then stated that he 
d his mother's God had become his God, 
that he was fully determined to serve him. 
idded : " If I can keep God within me, and 

outside, I shall be kept in the future from 
g as in the past. I can assure you I had 
lonception of the strength of the appetite, 
I know that by my own arm I never could 

conquered. God was my helper, and to 
be all the praise." 



CHAPTER XX. 

<^ FEW days after the letters came fron 
^ the two Mr. Mornays, giving intelli 
gence so gratifying as that mentioDe< 
in the last chapter, Mrs. Mornay tol< 
her granddaughter that slie might write a lette 
to her father. 

With some reluctance she undertook it. Tli 
reluctance, arose partly from the fact that si: 
had had but little instruction in penmanslii] 
Since Thomas Endicott had entered the store c 
Mr. Overton, he had acquired a very fair ham 
writing, and he had given Humpj some instru 
tions. It was her jRrst attempt to write anythii 
without a copy, and, indeed, her first attem 
at composition. It is not strange that she mai 
mistakes ; but these her father was ready 
overlook. 

We might give the letter at length, but w 
only give the substance of it. She spoke of tl 
Christmas festivities, and of the nice presen 
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•eceived, and how thankful slie was tliat 
had given her guch kind friends. She 
:)ned the mission-school, and spoke of her 
st in it, though, on account of cold and 
J weather, she had not been vei-y i*egular 
• attendance. 

referred to her fathei'^s account of his 
•sion, and told how much joy it gave her 
w that her dear father had become a Chris- 
^' I have felt, papa," she said, " for a long 
hat this was so to be. Some nights, when 
iick ached so that I could not sleep, and 
not wish to disturb grandma by groaning, 
red to God. He seemed so near to me 
'. felt just as though I was whispering in 
ir. I told him how anxious I was that 
jar papa should be converted and become 
d man. It seemed sometimes that God 

to me, and said, *That is right, child, 
for your father. One of these days I will 
bare my arm, and will work in my own way.' 
?'ould make me so glad that I would forget 
lin. If now Tommy could only see his 
lear, I should be happy. He thinks a great 
and sometimes I am persuaded that he 
iven his heart to the Saviour. He is a 



I 
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good boy. He never says bad words. He never 
drinks. 

" Of one tiling I am very glad. When my dear 
papa comes home — ^and I hope it will be soon— I 
know he won't send me to the corner grocery 
to get Hqnor. People go there all the time, and 
drink and get drunk, and swear and fight. 
Almost every night some of the police have to 
come into the Place, and take some one away 
to the station for dninkenness. Grandma and 
I don't think of going out after dark. Tommy 
says he is sometimes afraid that he will be hurt 
by those who are so drunk they don't know 
what they are about. I am so glad my dear papa 
won't go to the grocery to drink, nor will lie 
send me there to get drink for him. I don't 
go there at all now. When we want anything, 
grandma tells Thomas, and he gets it for us." 

The foregoing are the principal topics men- 
tioned in the letter. We can easily imagine that 
when the father received it in China, and read 
it, he felt great satisfaction. While at home, he 
had kept himself so constantly under the in- 
fluence of strong drink that Caroline did not 
dare approach him. On this account the letter 
which he read on the other side of the globe 
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) Inm a clearer insiglit iuto tlie mind and 
t of his only daughter than he had ever 
re had, though he had lived with her for 
s. 

le part of it where she spoke of lying awake 
ts for pain, and spending the time in prayer 
liim, affected him deeply. He well knew 
the pain which caused her so many wake- 
lights arose from his own fault; and when 
ead that tiie dear child, maimed for life by 
elf, spent nights in prayer for him, the 

rolled down his cheeks. 
3 could do no less than reproach himself 
rly for his past conduct, and pray earnestly 

his sins might be forgiven. Ho saw the 
y of God as he had never before seen it. 
hile a cargo of tea was being put on board 
Inez^ Charles Mornay looked about the 
I, and saw many strange sights. The Chinese 
\ not so common in our country at that time 
b present, and their mode of life and various 
)m8 attracted his attention. He was as much 

curiosity to many of them as they were to 

'e stated that among the things mentioned 
Daroline Mornav in her letter to her father 
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was tlie fact tliat the corner grocery was large 
patronized, and that Highland Place was the see 
of many a fight. Mr. Williams had many cusl 
mors. Some who were comparatively sober in 
when Mr. Mornay started for China were ii( 
drunk every day. One evening, not long af 
Caroline's letter was wi'itten, Mrs. Mornay 
ceived a call from Bridget Maroney. She liv 
on the opposite side of the Place, only a f 
doors from the corner grocery. She had an ( 
portunity to see what was going on there, a 
also had had a bitter experience in her o 
family of the evils of strong drink. 

Mrs. Maroney was a strong Catholic, and 
was her husband. He was in the habit of drii 
ing. He would sometimes get on a spree, a 
would spend money freely, and use up in a i 
hours the earnings of days. She was a ha 
working woman, and did large washings a 
ironings for several persons each week. She ^ 
an excellent cleaner, and her services were 
such demand that she sometimes had enga 
mcnts weeks ahead. 

Among those who employed her was 1 
Albertson, the City Missionary, who held servi 
in connection with the mission-school wh 
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oas and Humpy attended. He induced Tom 
)ney to sign the pledge, and then Mrs. 
)ney was light-hearted indeed. Ho doubt- 
meant to keep it, and would have been sue- 
il but for the comer grocery. For weeks 
ept sober, and often his wife dropped in to 
Mrs. Mornay how happy she was. 
; has been said, not long after Caroline wrote 
ler father, Mrs. Maroney called on Mi's, 
lay, who noticed that she seemed quite cast 
)y and asked her if she was sick. 
\ am sick at heart. Mistress Mornay ; I wish 
comer gi'ocery was at the bottom of the 

\ have wished so myself a thousand times," 

Mrs. Mornay. 

[ndade, ma'am, it is too bad entirely. Tho- 

nsed to spree it, and your own prastc gave 

the pledge, and he went to see our praste; 

he talked so strong and so detarmined that 

as a great comfort to my heart." 

STou think he got his liquor at Williams's 

3ry ? " 

'. have no doubt of it. Some of his old com- 

3, who had had many a jolly time with him, 

I a little mad when he set up for a tem\jQ- 
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ranee man, and they coaxed lilm in there, and 
gave him grog." 

"Yes; but how came he to yield?" 

" I can tell you the story as he told it to me. 
lie said they asked him to drink, and he re- 
fused. They urged him, and he told them ^No.' 
And then one said to another, ^Tom has got 
under petticoat government ; he dar'n't say liis 
soul is his own, lest Biddv should be in his 
hair.' He says this maddened him ; and to fihow 
them that he was not afraid of his wife nor 
either of the prastes, he swallowed a glass of 
whiskey. With some this would have been the 
end of it; but Tom can't stop when he gets 
going till he is drunk." 

"How long ago was this?" 

"It is more nor a week, ma'am. And not 
an hour's work has he done in all that time. 
I have to slave mvself all but to death, that 
we may save a little something. Tom has a 
good trade, and could do well but for the 
drink." 

"Where is he now?" 

" He is at home, minding the children. I told 
him I was coming in here. He begged me not 
to say anything about his drinking. He says he 
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3 ashamed, and don't want the praste to 
w that he has broken the pledge." 
I am sorry for you, Bridget. I know how 
it a trial it is to have a drunken person in 
family. You have heard about my son, have 

not ? " 

No, ma'am. Nothing bad, I hope?" 
N"o, he has been converted ; and now I 
e strong hopes that he will keep sober." 
Converted, ma'am? And may I ask what 
: is?" 

I mean that he has become a Christian." 
And, ma'am, wasn't he always a Christian? 
ever heard tell that he was a hatlien." 
No, he was not a heathen. Still, he was 
pious." 

Didn't he belong to the church?" 
No.", 

In our religion, we all belong to the church, 
:lie praste confirms us; and this he always 
3, if he is paid for it. He has pay for every 

that is baptized and confirmed, and it is 
the likes of him that will refuse to take the 
ley and not confinn all that come. It is 
I to be pious, I suppose; but, pious or not, 
should belong to the churcli, I ^\di Twcv. 
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would stop liis drinking; but I confiss I Lave 
not much hope that he will." 

Mrs. Mornay could not give her much en- 
couragement that he would, because she knew 
that, without special help from on high, he who 
lias formed the habit of drinking will continue 
to feel the fascinating influence of every ** cor- 
ner grocery," and will continue the practice of 
diinking. 



^ 




CHAPTER XXI. 

N the last chapter, we mentioned that 
Captain Mornay and his brother 
Charles wrote to their fi-iends at 
home of the conversion of the latter 
•m sin to holiness. We also stated that, with 
r grandmother's permission, Caroline wrote to 
r father. While her letter was on its way to 
lina, another reached Highland Place from her 
her. In this letter he described several of the 
stoms of the Chinese, besides telling her re- 
ecting their personal appearance. In those 
ys it was not so common for Chinese to leave 
air native land as now. Only a few came to 
3 city where Humpy lived, and not one had 
e ever seen in Highland Place. For this 
^son she was deeply interested in what her 
her wrote. He described the mode in which 
3 Chinese men wear their liair — braided irp 
d hnnging down behind as long as a lady's 
ir among ns. He spoke also of the smallness 
the women's feet. No woman in China pre- 

SS9 
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tends to any gentility who does not liave small 
feet. The foot of an ordinary-sized lady is 
from four to five inches in length, and has more 
resemblance to a horse's foot, with the lioof 
running to a point in front, than to the foot of 
a human being. As the foot is bandaged in in- 
fancy so that it cannot grow long or wide, it 
grows thick and broad about the ankle and in- 
step. It looks worse than the club-foot which 
is sometimes found among ns. We wonder, per- 
haps, at the folly of these ladies in compressing 
the foot out of its proper shape, but forget that 
American ladies practise a similar folly in lacing 
their waists. The only excuse for either is that 
it is the fashion. The custom of lacing the waist 
is much more dangerous than that of lacing the 
feet, because, when the waist is reduced in size, it 
gives the vital organs little or no room to per- 
form their functions. The lungs and heart are 
not located at the ankles, and hence a compres- 
sion of the feet into a small compass does not 
produce consequences so serious as when tlic 
cliest is restricted and the lungs and other 
organs have not full play. 

Is it not strange that persons will submit so 
unhesitatingly to the behests of a tyrant lite 
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fashion ? Yet this is so, always lias been, and 
always will be, until men and women have inde- 
pendence enough to break away from lier power. 

The letter also spoke of the tea-plant, and 
of the mode of raising this plant and preparing 
it for market. The shrub grows from three to 
five feet high, and the leaves are picked three or 
four times in a season. This is done by hand, 
and, after the leaves are partially wilted, they 
are rolled by hand, and then dried. The kinds 
of tea known as black and green grow on the 
same bushes, but differ in the mode of prepara- 
tion for market. 

If able-bodied men can spend their time in 
rolling up tea-leaves, it is evident that the price 
of labor must be low, or these teas could not 
be raised in Central China, dried, packed, and 
transported to the sea-coast, often on the backs 
of men, and sold to the tca-puixjhaser, and by 
hhn shipped to England or the United States, 
and sold here, after each merchant has had a 
profit, at the price it sells for with us. 

The letter also spoke of the silk-worm, and of 
the mulberry-trees, on whose leaves it feeds, and 
of the various kinds of silk manufactured. 

We cannot give space to the whole letter, 
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which would be interesting. It did interest Caro- 
Ihie Mornay. Tlie facts stated made a miicli 
deeper impression on her mind than they would 
if she had read them in a geography or a news- 
paper, because, as she was reading them in the 
letter, it seemed just as though her father was 
talking to her and telling her these things. 

Tlie description of the first Sabbath in a Chi- 
nese town interested Caroline more than any- 
thing else. In that city were quite a number 
of English and American gentlemen engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. From them Captain Mor- 
nay learned that on every Sabbath there was 
a religious service in English, and ho and liis 
brother attended. lie found that the service was 
conducted by a missionary, and learned that in 
another part of the city, and at another hour of 
tlie day, this same missionary conducted services 
in Chinese. 

At the appointed hour, they went to the place 
of worship. The streets were thronged with 
people. The shops were all, or nearly all, open. 
There was nothing to indicate that it was the 
Christian Sabbath in all that busy thoroughfai'e 
till they came opposite a small building, from the 
open door of which they heard tke sound of the 
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familiar tune, "Old Hundred." Of course they 
could not understand the language, but the tune 
itself carried them back to the town in New 
Hampshire where their early years were spent. 
Some Chinese were standing around the door, and 
Bome in the vestibule, listening to the music. 
One brother said to the other : 

"*01d Hundred' sounds natural." 

"Yes," was the reply. 

They entered the house. The missionary was 
IH^ent, and recognized them as hearers at the 
English service, and left the desk and showed them 
to a seat. Not a great many were present. Wor- 
«liip had not yet commenced, as the congregation 
vere not all assembled. The singing .they had 
heard was that of a few persons who were prac- 
tising some tunes, that they might sing them the 
wore readily. At length the missionary read 
a hymn, and, after singing, led in prayer. After 
J^ing the Bible and singing another song, ho 
proceeded to make an address. The object of it 
was to show the vanity of idol-worship, and the 
obligation to serve God, and the necessity of 
ooking to the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. 
k few of those present gave earnest heed to the 
^ords spoken, and seemed deeply interested. 
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Some sat awhile, and left the house. Meanwliile, 
others came in. Thns the congregation was conti- 
nually changing. The sermon was more like a talk 
than like a formal discourse, and at the close of it 
permission was given to ask questions. The op- 
portunity was improved by a few who seemed de- 
sirous of more light. They were apparently satis- 
fied with the answers. One man in particular 
was very eager in his questions, and anxious to 
know all about the Christian religion ; so mucli 
so that after the services were concluded Cap- 
tain Mornay enquired into his history. The 
missionary informed him that a few months be- 
fore this he was standing in the door of his chapel 
with some tracts in his hand, when this man 
came along and asked what kind of reading lie 
had. " I replied, The very best. He asked the 
price. I told him he was welcome to as many 
of the tracts as he liked. He selected several. 
He did not live in the city, but in one of the 
neighboring villages, but came often with things 
to sell. He took some of the tracts. The next 
time he came to town ho came for more. Con- 
versation followed respecting the contents of tlio 
tracts, and respecting the Scriptures, in the read- 
ing of wliich ho engaged with great earnestness." 
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I said tliat for some weeks the man bad been a 
istant bearer on tbe Sabbath, and had learned 
much of the nature of this institution that be 

longer made purchases or sales on this daj'^, 
; gave up the day to worship and reading, 
e missionary added that, as his family did not 
apatbize with him, be made it a point to ab- 
it himself fi'om home during tbe entire Sab- 
;b, and to spend the larger part of the day in 
\ little chapel, where religious services were 
iducted in Chinese. The missionary stated 
it bis progress in knowledge bad been rapid, 
i that be liad some hope that be bad become 
Christian, and would soon connect himself with 
I little band of disciples. 

Said Captain Mornay : " Don't you get discou- 
:ed in your work?" 
* I should, were it not for the precious promi- 

of tbe Gospel. Chinese hearts are bard, but 
harder than those of other people. No being 
L convert the heart except God himself. He 
L do it here as easily as in America or Eng- 
d. He has converted thousands in the Sand- 
ib Islands. He can do it here. More than 
ee hundred millions read and speak tbe Chi- 
e language, and hence the field is so great and 
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tlie laborers are so few that one cannot but de- 
spond in respect to acbicving the desired results. 
The Chinese population is eight times as large as 
that of our native land, and yet how few the 
men who are willing to come and preach Christ 
to these hundreds of millions 1 " 

They took their leave of the man of God with 
a high ajiprcciation of the faith and patience re- 
quisite to labor in such a discouraging field. 
Thus, in the providence of God, Captain Mornay 
had been permitted to obtain an insight into the 
missionary work at the Hawaiian Islands and in 
China by personal observation. He could not 
help asking himself, When will the time come 
that the Gospel will have such control in China 
as in Hawaii? Such control it is destined to 
have everywhere — all over the globe. Each one 
that hears the Gospel should believe it. He 
that heareth should say come, and thus throw 
his influence on the side of truth and in favor 
of righteousness. 

It bhould be added that, before separating from 
the missionaiy, he placed in his hands a note of 
the Bank of England, with the request that it 
should be expended in books for the man wlio 
^^d that day exhibited so earnest a desire to 
f^ow the truth. 
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HEN Mr. Overton learned from Mrs. 
Mornay that her son Charles had be- 
come a Christian, and at the same 
time a temperance man, he was great- 
' rejoiced. He knew that Mr. Mornay was an 
icellent -workman, and that, if he would keep 
)ber, ho conld command largo wages. 
He very well knew tjie power of association, 
id was fearful that if Mr. Mornay, on his re- 
ini from China, should find the "corner gro- 
)ry" in full blast, and his old cronies gathered 
lere, he might enter the place, and be tempted 
' drink, lie was aware that it is a very dif- 
rent thing to be temperate on shipboard, where 
) liquor is to be seen or smelt, from what it 
to be so in a city where grog-shops abound 
id men urge one another to drink. lie was 
sry anxious to have the " corner grocery " he- 
me a different sort of a place. lie went to 
e grocer, and reasoned with him about selling 
[uors. He urged him to abandon the business; 
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but lio was not willing to do so. He said for 
substance that the liquor business was the most 
lucrative part of his trade, and for this reason 
he should continue to sell. He said that it was 
no worse for him to sell than for any one else. 
This Mr. Overton admitted, but still claimed \ 
that it was wrong for any one to place tempta- 
tion in the way of his fellow-man. 

The grocer affirmed that those who wanted 
drink would get it somewhere, and, if he did 
not sell it to them, some one else would. 

"That may be," said Mr. Overton; "bnt 
that is no reason why you should be guilty 
of selling them the liquor. Every one knows 
that no man can continue to use intoxicating 
drinks to excess without going to his grave 
a drunkard; and if the. ranks of the drunk- 
ards were not filled up as death thins them 
out, it would be less a calamity to the world 
to have them die off. Uut, alas! while yon 
and other dealers are finishing the work you 
have begun in the case of those who have 
become drunkards, you are leading others to 
form the habit. The temptation is placed 
before the young, and the consequence is that, 
by the time one set of drunkards have gone 
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doAvn to tlieir graves, another class, who have 
formed the habit, are ready to take their places. 
Now, my dear sir," continued Mr. Overton, 
"have you ever candidly considered the misery 
which comes upon the drunkard while he is be- 
coming dead to all self-respect, and losing the 
respect of the world, and sinking down lower 
and still lower in the scale? Ton cannot know 
how mucli such a man suffers when he finds 
hunself the victim of an appetite ho cannot con- 
trol." 

"Suffers?" replied the grocer. "I do not 
suppose such men suffer. They seem to enjoy 
themselves, and I judge they do. I do not drink 
myself, but suppose there must be some sort of 
enjoyment in it, or men would not follow it so 
constantly." 

"I suppose there is some sort of enjoyment 
in it, especially at first," replied Mr. Overton. 
"When, however, the habit becomes fixed, and 
the desire for drink is overpowering, I know 
of nothing more lamentable. lie feels cursed 
with a desire from which he would gladly bo 
free, and yet he cannot obtain the mastery. To 
irown the harrowing convictions which he has, 
be drinks to excess again and again. From each 
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debauch ho rises less able to cope with an appe- 
tite whose mastery over him is becoming more 
and more complete." 

The grocer replied to tliis: "If men don't 
wish to come into such a bondage, all they - 
have to do is to let liquor alone. I never forced 
any man to drink. I never expect to. Men are 
free agents, and if they drink, it is their own 
lookout." 

"Very true, sir;- you don't force persons to 
drink, but you place temptation before them, 
and this temptation is so powerful that it acts 
like a force. They are in such a state that they 
can do no otherwise than yield. I could men- 
tion persons that I'eside in Ilighland Place who 
were temperate men a few years ago, but are 
now constant drinkers. They acquired a taste 
for it in this very building. Tour own hands 
dealt out to them the liquor. There is Charles 
Momay. Ton know as well as I do that when 
he first came to this neighborhood to live, he 
only drank occasionally; but before he went 
to sea, he was intoxicated most of the time." 

" I am aware that his habits were bad. I 
have heard, however, that he has reformed." 

" Yes, so 1 have been told* There is another 
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liing," lie continued, " which liquor-dealers ought 
) consider, and that is the misery entailed upon 
be families of the intemperate. For my part, 

pity them more than I do the drunkards. 
Vhen, for instance, a man loves drink so that he 
rill take the shoes off his children's feet — shoes 
rliich his wife purchased by washing for her 
eighbors — and pawn them for strong drink, you 
lay be assured such a man does not promote 
he comfort of his family. Such cases, alas! are 
lot rare. I have known a man to take the pock- 
it Bible of his wife — a Bible given her by her 
ainted mother — ^and carry it to a liquor-shop, 
nd pawn it for strong drink ! " And looking the 
;rocer in the eye in a peculiar manner, ho 
dded, "You have known such a case." 

The grocer quailed before his look. Mf. Over- 
on continued : " Such a man will do nothing for 
lie support of his family. In nine cases out of 
3n, he will abuse them for not furnishing him 
lie food which he ought to have provided for 
imself and family, and would have provided but 
)r his love of strong drink. You will pardon 
le for being plain with you, for I am constrained 
say that men come to your place for drink 
rhoso families are suffering for l\\^ Yvecici^m<it^ 
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of life. You owe it to these persons who arc 
thus in want to abandon the traffic. It can do 
them no good, but only evil continually. If to 
this you reply ' that if you do not sell to them, 
some one else will,' I say, if they will, let them 
do it, and take the responsibility and bear the 
blame. You may think I have no business thus 
to speak to you ; but when I see what I believe 
to be vsTong, I am bound to rebuke it, and do 
what I can to remove it. When did you say 
your lease expires ? '' 

" On the first of next Mav." 

"We were speaking of Charles Momay. He 
is expected home soon. His old associates gather 
every night in your saloon. . He may come in 
here. He may be tempted to drink, but I beg 
you not to let him have a single drop. I cannot 
say that he will ask for any ; I hope he will not, 
but if he does, I hope you will not sell him 
any." 

"I shall make no promises. Charles Momay 
is the same to me as any other man. He is no 
better, no worse. If he wants liquor, he can 
have it. I shall not urge him to buy. I shall 
not refuse to sell to him." 

Mr. Overton went to see Mr. Heminway, who 
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ned the comer grocery, as well as the dwell- 
[8 in Highland Place. 

Sir. Overton knew the character of this man 
well that he had bnt little hope of exerting 
J good influence over him; still, he knew it 
uld do no hurt to make a trial. He found 
a in a dingy room, which looked as innocent 
paint and whitewash as though none had 
5r been applied to it. After a little prelimi- 
7 conversation, Mr. Overton said : " I under- 
ad, sir, you own the building on the corner 
Columbia Street and Highland Place?" 
'Yes, sir; I was bom in that building. My 
lier built it for his residence. After his death, 
:ook his garden, and built on it the dwellings 
Highland Place." 

'Tour property pays a good rental, I pre- 
ne?" 

'Yes, sir; pretty good." 
'' You are aware, I suppose, that in the corner 
)cery liquors are sold?" 
''Yes, sir; I have no doubt of it." 
"I called to ask, sir, whether you intend to 
lew the lease to the present occupant in case 
should desire it?" 
"I dotft know, sir, as he wishes to reuew^ but^ 
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in case he does, I know of no reason wliy I 
should refuse him." 

"I can give a reason, sir." 

"What is it?" ' 

"It is that he sells intoxicating drinks." 

" Suppose he does, sir ; that is no concern of 
mine. If he pays his rent, I do not trouble 
myself about him any further." 

" I don't think you look at it in its true light. 
Suppose you rent the building to a person whose 
business it is to make firewoi'ks ; would you not 
feel the business to be such as to endanger your 
other property ? Tou would be obliged to pay 
a larger insurance. In case the building is 
rented as a liquor-saloon, what is the result ? It 
is this : you cannot get such a class of persons 
in your other buildings as you would like to 
get, because the proximity to a grog-shop will 
lead them to rent elsewhere, if they can. You 
are left with a class of tenants who care nothing 
for the buildings, but only to get a cheap rent, 
and cheat you out of it, if they can. I do not 
say this is the case with all, but with a large 
part, of your tenants in Highland Place." 

"I must acknowledge I have rather a rough 
set, but I cannot turn them out, especially as 
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ley pay in advance. With regard to the cor- 
3r grocery, I can only say that it is not at all 
rtain that I shall lease it to the present occu- 
mt, only as a tenant-at-will ; not because he 
lis liquor, but because, if the granite block is put 
> on the north of it, as is now talked of, I may 
able to sell this comer lot to that company." 
"If you wish to sell the grocery building, 
jase give me the refusal of it.'' 
"I will, sir, with pleasure." 
Mr. Heminway knew that in case two or more 
rties desired the same piece of property, he 
lid probably obtain a larger price for it. 
'^I am prepared to make you an offer for it 
day, and would like an answer in a week." 
He mentioned the sum he would give. 
' My terms are half cash, and half can lie on 
nortgage." 
^Yery well, sir." 

Mr. Overton called on Smith, Jones & Co. 
5 next day, and enquired when Captain Mor- 
j would sail from China. One of the firm 
ted that by the overland mail he had written 
t he should sail at such a time as would 
ke the vessel nearly due at that moment. He 
•k up the paper, and read: 
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"'Below — Brig Inez^ Captaia Mornay, from 
Obina.' Here it is, Mr. Overton." 

He read the above to him, which told tliat 
the brig Inez had reached the lower harbor, and 
might be looked for as soon as a fair wind 
should prevail, or a tug be obtained to tow lier 
into the dock. 

We need not say that this was good news. 
Mr. Overton sent Thomas Endicott to inform 
Mrs. Mornay of the ship's arrival. It will be 
easily believed that Humpy Dumpy was all 
alive with excitement. She stationed herself at 
a window which commanded a view of Columbia 
Street, and watched for the coming of her father 
and uncle. Gladly would she have gone and 
stood at the corner to await their arrival. Tbis 
her grandmother did not think advisable. 

When they turned the corner, she shouted, 
"They've come, grandma," and stood trembling 
with excitement till they entered the house. 

The meeting between the two sons and aged 
mother, and between father and daughter, we 
will not describe. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

IIE next Sabbath was a great day with 

the Mornay family. All that were 

living were under the same roof, and 

went to the house of God in eom- 

jr. Many years had elapsed since this had 

1 the ease. George had been a wanderer on 

sea; and since Charles had formed intempe- 

habits, he had not been often in the sanc- 

'here was a Bethel church in that part of the 
n, and Captain Mornay proposed to the 
ds on board his ship that they should all 
it at the Home on Sabbath morning, and go 
jompany, and request the chaplain to render 
iks to God in their behalf for a prosperous 
age and safe return, and especially for the 
ibition of his grace in plucking some of 
n as brands from the buruing. 
[rs. Moniay and Humpy accompanied Mr. 
irles Mornay to the Bethel. Tliey felt a de- 
to see the sailors who had accomi^wsi^ tJxQ, 
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two brothers during a long voyage. They liad 
not been long in the church when the tall form 
of Captain Mornay appeared, followed by a num- 
ber of sailors with their best suits on. 

The pastor read the request that thanksgiving 
might be offered, and then, with deep emotion, 
lie became the mouthpiece of the congregation 
in rendering thanks to God. When he alluded 
to the manifestations of God's goodness in the 
conversion of souls on board the ship, thus mak- 
ing it a Bethel indeed, Mrs, Mornay exhibited 
very deep feeling. And why should she not? 
Was not her own son one of the converts? 
Was not another son the happy instrument of 
leading souls to Christ? She felt that her cnp 
was running over wdth joy. She had hope that 
both her sons and her only grandchild were fol- 
lowers of Christ. She rejoiced, however, with 
trembling over Charles, because she knew the 
temptations would be very great, and that, imlcs8 
he should rely firmly on the aid of the Spirit, 
he would yield, and again become a drunkard. 
She did not doubt God's power to enable him 
to overcome this sin as readily as any other; 
but her fear was that he might bo left to trnst 
in liis own strength, and fail, 
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After tlie close of the service, Charles Mornay, 

company with others, put liis name to the 
nperanee pledge. 
The owner of the car-shop was on liand early 

Monday to engage him to act as foreman in 

establishment. For this position he was emi- 
itly fitted, because he understood all parts of 

business. He could tell whether the wood- 
pk was suitably made, and whether the smith 
I done his part properly. 
Po most of the hands in the establishment, 

placing of Charles Mornay in this position 
J hailed with satisfaction. One man, how- 
ir, was very much displeased with this arrange- 
Qt. He felt himself entirely competent to fill 

place, and he had for a long time wished to 
[U'e it ; but the owner of the shop knew that, 
ile James Meeker was skilful as a mechanic, 

manners were such that, if he were to be put 
as boss, a large portion of the hands would 
^e, because they disliked him exceedingly, 
eker was determined to make all the trouble 

could. He endeavored to excite opposition 
Mornay, but in this he did not succeed. 
)ne day there was some work to be done that 
; few were able to do, becauso it rec\vuccd 
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great skill in the use of tools. Meeker coiilJ 
do this work; bnt lie had one of his sullen tits, . 
and refused to undertake it. It was accordingly 
given to another, and this did not please liim. 
When, on his refusal, Mr. Mornay said, "Very 
well, Jenkins can do it," it nettled him ex- 
ceedingly. He felt that he was not so impor- 
tant a personage as he supposed. He saw that 
his services could be dispensed with, and no part 
of the work suffer, whether he was employed 
or not. Nothing is more mortifying to one 
who is self-conceited than to perceive that he is 
not at all needed. The new boss was aware of 
the feelings of Meeker towards him ; but he de- 
termined to treat him kindly, and thus heap 
coals of fire on his head. This he was enabled 
to do. He could not have done it in his own 
strength, but he sought it from the right Source, 
and found it, and was enabled to treat him with 
as much kindness as any other man under Lis 
care. Meeker had known Mornay for years; 
for they had been shopmates. He was himself 
Ikr from being pious, and, when he heard that 
Mornay had experienced religion, he was quite 
certain that the change was not real. When he 
was placed in the position he himself had long 
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coveted, lie then took the ground that Mornay 
iad declared himself a convert merely to ingra- 
tiate himself into the favor of the owner, and 
become head of the shop. He was anxious to 
destroy the confidence of the owner in the new 
boss; but so circumspect was he in all his be- 
bvior that there was really no ground for his 
opposition. Indeed, it soon became evident that, 
by his ungracious behavior, Meeker was losing 
that few friends he had, while Mornay was 
disarming all opposition, and winning the good- 
will of all in the shop. 

He knew that if he allowed himself to drink 
s glass of liquor, it would kindle up a thirst 
which could not be allayed; and for this reason 
he determined not to drink at all. He had oc- 
casion now and then to go to the corner grocery 
for provisions for his family, and generally found 
some of his old cronies there. They urged him 
to take a social glass with them, but he always 
leased, saying that he had pledged himself not 
to drink any more intoxicating liquor, knowing 
that a single glass would rekindle his appetite, 
and cause him to lose control of himself. 

Tom Suydam was in the grocery one evening 
when Mr. Mornay entered. 
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" Come, Charlie," Baid be, " let us take a drink." 

"No, Tom, no. I am veiy much obliged, 
but you will please excuse me," 

" Why BO \ " 

"Because, in the first place, it does me no 
good. I have drunk enough in former years to 
be greatly benefited, if any benefit can come from 
it. I was no better off for it, but ratlier worse. 
Besides this, I have put my name to the pledge, 
and feel bound to keep it." 

" I should be ashamed to put my name to a 
temperance pledge. I can drink or I can let 
it alone, without signing any pledge." 

"You talk, Tom, just as I used to talk. I 
presume you have heard me say so a hundred 
times. I found the position was not tenable. 
I could drink ; but when it came to letting it 
alone, it was not so easy as I supposed. I don't 
know as I should have left off to this day had 
I not gone on board ship, where I could not get 
any liquor. Even now, Tom, I love it as well as 
ever, but I dare not drink a glass. When you 
tempt me, you know not what yon do." 

"Now, Oliarlie, you are notional and foolish. 
There is pleasure in drinking, and you migW 
®"j*^J this pleasure as well as not." 
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"I admit, Tom, there is a kind of pleasure 
in drinking ; but, on the whole, I believe they 
wlio let it alone are better off. At any rate, I 
enjoy myself better than I did when I was drink- 
ing." 

He looked at a large placard which read, 
^Selling off at cost," and said to the pro- 
)rietor: "Do you mean anything by that pla- 
lard?" 

"I do. Anything you wish I will sell cheap, 
or I am going to leave this store." 

"Ah! where are you going?" 

"I don't know." 

"Why do you leave, then?" 

"Because my lease will expire on the first of 
lay, and I cannot get it renewed unless I will 
ledge myself not to sell liquors." 

"Has old Heminway joined the temperance 
Dclety ? " 

"Not as I know of. He has sold the bnild- 
ig to a man by the name of Overton. You 
now him, I presume?" 

"Yes, sir, I know him. He is a most worthy 
lan." 

"I suppose he is so in his way. He says that 
io building shall bo unoccupied rather tUau b^ 
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rented for the sale of liquor. This, it seems to 
me, is carrying matters rather too far. There is 
no use in being so much set in his way as all * 
that" 

"Mr. Overton," replied Mornay, "is a tem- 
perance man from principle. He does not drink j 
nor furnish it to others; and, that he may carry 
out his principles, he refuses to rent buildings for . 
this purpose. He is not set in liis way any 
more than consistency requires him to be. I 
honor any man who will take a position which 
he regards right, and maintain it firmly. If all 
men would do that, the world would be far bet- 
ter off than it now is." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

HERE was considerable feeling exhibit- 
ed by tlie customers of Mr. Williams 
when they learned that Mr. Overton 
had purchased the corner grocery ; 
tliat they objected to his ownership of the 
Iding on any personal grounds, but because 
y knew his principles on temperance to bo 
h that he would not sell liquor himself, nor 
)W the building to be rented for this pur- 
\e. Quite a number of persons were in the 
)it of going to the grocery for their daily 
.ms, and they were sony that the place was 
be closed against them. Had they looked at 
> subject in its true light, they would have 
oiced that the means of intoxication were 
; so convenient to them ; but they were in 
e with drink, and were willing to spend 
ney that should have been used for the sup- 
rt of their families in purchasing the vile 
ff which produced intoxication. 
Thomas Endicott was passing the grocery on 
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Ilia way home from Mr. Overton's store, and 
Nicholas Barden was sitting on the steps, and 
ho hailed him thus : " I say, Tom ! " 

*^Well, what is it?" 

"Don't you live with Overton?" 

"Yes, sir. Why?" 

"Give him my compliments, and ask him 
what he means by shutting up the comer 
grocery." 

"He has not shut it up, has he?" 

" It is just the same as that. He has told 
Williams ho cannot remain here after the first 
of May." 

"I don't understand it so." 

"That is what Williams tells me." 

"I understood Mr. Overton to say that he 
had told Mr. Williams that he would not rent 
the building for the sale of liquors. I do not 
know of any reason why he will not rent 
the building to Mr. Williams, if ho will not 
sell liquor." 

" Well, it amounts to the same thing as telling 
Williams he coyld not have the store. Williams 
is a likely man, and I hate to have him driven 
from the neighborhood." 

" Mr. Williams is a pleasant neighbor, that is 
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true, and will do a man a kindness as soon as 
any one else will; but I consider the sale of 
liquor a damage to any neighborhood." 

*^I don't think his selling liquor ever injured 
^ou any." 

"I do not say it has personally, because I 
ave never fsed it. It has hurt others." 

"Do you mean that as a thrust at me?" 

"No, sir, not in particular. I don't think it 
oes you any good to drink. I know it was an 
ijury to Mr. Momay." 

"Ah I I see. You and that Mornay girl are 
lite intimate I suppose. That accounts for the 
lilk in that cocoanut." 

" I don't know what you mean by that, sir. I 
link a great deal of Caroline Momay, because 
le is to be pitied. I have understood she became 
me because her father let her fall when she was 

babe, and he was drunk. When the use ot 
juor does injury rather than good, I don't 
ame Mr. Overton for refusing to rent a build- 
ig for the sale of it. If Mr. Williams wishes 
• keep a grocery store and not sell liquor, I do 
)t doubt Mr. Overton will rent Jiim the build- 

g." 

While they were in conversation,, a lad about 
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the age of Thomas Endicott caiuc along ou Co- 
lumbia Street, and stopped to listen to the con- 
versation. Neither Nicholas Barden nor Thomas 
recognized him. He was dressed in a suit of 
clothes but. little worn, and scarcely any one 
would have supposed him to be the same boy 
that made his appearance in such a plight at 
the mission-school at its opening. At that time 
he wore only a pair of ragged pants and a shirt, 
and had slept in an old sugar-hogshead on the 
previous night. He attended the school a few 
Sabbaths, and then disappeared. Had he pre- 
sented himself now in the same or similar gar- 
ments, Thomas would probably have recognized 
him. He interrupted the conversation, saying: 

" This is Tom Endicott, I beUeve ? " 

"Yes, that is my name. I cannot call your 
name." 

"My name is William Hawkins. When the 
mission-school was started in Fowler Street, I 
attended a few Sabbaths, and, as I had slept in 
a sugar-hogshead, the boys called me * Sweet Bill' 
or < Sugar Bill.' " 

" I remember you ftow. Bill. Where have yon 
been since that time?" 

*' I have been over the other side of the city 
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•n the avenue. I have carried bundles for a 
tore some, and sold papers some. I have attend- 
i mission-school and church over there. I have 
orked some in a sailor boarding-house, and 
ive sometimes thought I would go to sea; but 
have not shipped yet. Mr. Smith, of the 
m of Smith, Jones & Co., heard of me through 
sea-captain by the name of Momay, and told 
3 that when I had leaiyiing enough, he would 
ke me into his store. He said that a boy 
er in Highland Place, by the name of Tom 
idicott, would teach me penmanship. I knew 
u as soon as I saw you, and was going to 
ur house to see if I could make a bargain 
th you." 

"I think there will be no trouble about that, 
am fond of writing, and, if I can be of assis- 
ice to you, I shall be glad. I hope, Bill, yoU 
n't di-ink?" 
"No, sir-ee, I don't." 
"I am glad of that." 

" I did drink one while. Every cent I conld 
t I spent for liquor, except just enough for 
)d to keep me alive. I drank because I felt 
v-spirited like; but when I began to peddle 
pors,. I borrowed some money of a fellow to 
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set up business with, lie said lie would not 
lend me a cent without I would promise not to 
drink; so I made a cross, and he wrote my 
name. From that time I have been coining 
up." 

"Where do your parents live?" 

" Bless you ! I don't know ; I never saw tliein, 
that I know of. Probably they are dead." 

"Who brought you up?" 

" I wasn't brought up, I came up ; and that 
is all I know about it." 

" Come, Bill, go over to tlie house, and wo 
will commence writing to-night." 

" Before I do that, I want to know how much 
you'll charge me." 

"I don't expect to charge you any tiling." 

" Then that is the end of it. I sha'n t go." 

"Why not?" 

" Because I don't wish to have you teach me 
to write for nothing. I am not able to pay 
a great deal, but I want to pay something." 

"Well, Bill, if you'll feci any better abont 
it, you may pay me a dollar for twelve lessons. 
What say you to that?" 

"I'll do'^it." 

The boys then went to Mrs, Endicott's room. 
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On entering, they found Ilumpy, but she merely 
jaid ** Good-evening," and passed out. 

Thomas informed liis mother who was with 
lim, and for what purpose ho came. Mrs. En- 
iicott told him she was glad to see him dis- 
used to improve his time, and hoped he would 
)rofit by the instructions of Thomas, and that 
le would soon get into business. 

While the lads are addressing theniselvcs to 
lie work of the evening, we will glance into 
be rooms occupied by the Mornays. 

Charles had. come from the car-shop, and 
rashed himself, and made ready for the eve- 
ing meal. Mrs. Moniay sits with sewing in hand, 
'Ut not really doing anything; while Caroline is 
)okIng out of the window, watching for some 
ne. Soon she said, " Grandma, he is coming." 

The old lady bustled about, and lighted the 
as, and told Ilumpy to lower the curtains. By 
lis time Captain Mornay had found his way 
p the stairs, and had entered the room. 

"I am glad you have come, George. I was 
fraid you would not." 

"I have been as busy as I could be. I was 
etermined, however, to come and take tea with 
ou." 
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"Tea is all ready. Well, sit down" 

They drew aronnd the table, and partook of 
the food placed before them with a keen relisli. 

"When do you expect to sail, George?" said 
Mrs. Mornay. 

" Some time next week." 

" I hate to have you go." 

" I would prefer to remain in town, and get 
into somfe other business; but it seems necessary 
that I should go. I do not expect to make 
another voyage. I am part owner of the /w«3, 
and, when I was in China, I partially bargained 
her to some shippers there who want her for 
the China trade. I could not close the bargain 
without seeing Smith, Jones & Co. They con- 
sent to the sale of their share of the vessel, 
and I am going out to deliver her up to the 
parties in China." 

"How long shall you be gone?" 

"I cannot tell. I shall crowd all the sail I 
can, and, as soon as I can dispose of my cai*go, 
and get the pay for the vessel, I shall return 
by the short route. It will be but a short 
time, mother dear, before I shall be back 
again, and then I hope to remain on land, and 
leave it for others to mount the waves." 
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"I am rejoiced to learu tliia. From ^vllat 
oil said the other day, I did not know but 
oa meant to keep on in your business." 

"No, mother. Smith, Jones & Co. have eon- 
3nted to the sale of the Inez^ and it does not 
2em to me as though I cared to sail another 
Gssel. She is a dear old ship to' me, and it 
ill be like parting fi*om a beloved friend wlien 

shall come over her side for the last time." 

"Yes, I suppose you love your ship. In one 
jDse, it is your home. I know how I felt when 

left the house where you and the other chil- 
ren were bom. I sometimes wish I could go 
lere again." 

"Now, what a dullard I have been not to 
link of that! If I am prospered, I shall be 
ick about the first of July, and we will then 
D np and spend a month in the old Granite 
tate. Carrie shall go with us, and Charles, 
)o, if he can leave the sliop. IIow would 
ou like that, brother?" 

"Very well mdeed, and I think it would 
e a benefit to Carrie. I would go this year; 
ut my first business must be to do a long- 
eglected duty. I must, erect a simple monu- 
lent over the grave of my wife." 
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"Do it, Charles, by all means. If you 
any assistance, let me know." 

"I thank you, George. This work be) 
to me alone, and to no one else." 

"I hope, brother, you will keep your pL 
and then all will be well." 

"God helping mo, I will." 

"Amen to that," said the captain. 



^ 




CHAPTEE XXV. 

APTAIN MOENAT earned out Iiis 
intentions, and sailed for China dur- 
ing the following week. Before leav- 
ing, ho had a long conversation with 
lis brother Charlea. The latter renewed his 
pledge to abstain from intoxicating liquors. 

One morning in the latter part of the follow- 
ing June, as the clerk was opening the blinds 
of the oflBce of Smith, Jones & Co., Captain 
Momay presented himself. The clerk had been 
in the employ of the firm but a short time, and 
lad no acquaintance with the captain. lie en- 
quired what time some member of the firm 
^ould be in. The reply was, "Mr. Smith has 
gone to Philadelphia, but Mr. Jones will be in 
about nine o'clock. Will you wait, or will you 
call again; or is the business something that I 
can attend to?" 

"I prefer to see one of the firm. PU go and 
take a bath, and get some breakfast, and will be 
l)ack by the time Mr. Jones comes down-tovjiv " 
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"Who shall I say called, sir?'^ 

" No matter ; probably I shall be here as soon 
as any one of the firm. In case I should not, 
please ask Mr. Jones to remain, as I wish to 
see him on important business." 

About nine o'clock Captain Mornay returned 
to the store, and found Mr. Jones in. He band- 
ed him a draft an England for the sum he liad 
received for the vessel, and wished him to get 
it cashed, and pass to his credit one-fourth of 
the amount. Tliey went together to a broker, 
and received the proceeds of the draft in a 
check on one of the city banks. When this 
was done, and the wages of Captain Mornay to 
the time of his return to the United States 
had been passed to his credit, Mr. Jones said: 
" Well, captain, you have got quite a little sum 
laid tp for a rainy day. Do you intend to go 
to sea any more?" 

" I think not ; I have had about enough of 
the rough and tumble of life, and think I shall 
remain in port somewhere. I have followed the 
seas constantly since I was seventeen years old. 
and Jiave become rather weary of a sailor's life. 
Still, I apprehend that, by the time I get fairly set- 
tled down, I shall have a desire to go to sea again." 
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''It would not at all surprise mo, captain, if 
^(iw. should not feel very well contented on shore ; 
and yet, if I were in your place, I should remain 
on land. You liave money enough to live at 
your ease, if you desire, but probably you would 
be happier to be in some active business." 

"I presume I sliould. No doubt one thing 
liat makes seamen so uneasy on land is because 
hey have nothing to do. They smoke and drink 
pass away time, but it seems dull to them— 
iir more so than to be on board ship, with their 
egnlar watches above and below. One thing I 
m bound to do: I mean to get a better place 
)r my mother to live in." 

" Does she keep house ? " 

" She lives in Highland Place ; I have a bro- 
ker who is a widower, and has a little girl who 
\ lame. My mother has a home with them, 
nd does the work." 

"She must be rather aged?" 

"Yes, she is too old to have so much work 
n her hands; and yet I do not suppose she 
rould be contented to play the lady, and have 

servant. For this reason I mean to find a 
snement which will be more convenient and 
omfortable." 
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"Highland Place did you say slie lived?" 

« Yes." 

"A hard set over that way, are they not!'' 

"Yes, I suppose so." 

" Well, captain, I hope yon will succeed in 
finding a pleasant home for your mother and 
yourself, and settle down and be contented." 

" I must be going. I haven't seen mother yet 
since I came to town." 

"You haven't? Where did you spend last 
night 3 " 

" On the cars." 

" I should think you would have gone home 
first." 

" The draft was too large to be lost. I might 
have lost it, if I had not been careful. I con- 
cluded it was best to attend to the business- at 
once." 

"You are right there, captain. You have al- 
ways been prompt in doing business. I doul)t 
not our firm is a great deal better oiF on account 
of this trait in your character. You have your- 
self also been a gainer by it." 

Carrie was seated by the open window, look- 
ing towards Columbia Street. When weary with 
reading or work, it waa a rest to sit and watch 
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lams and pci'sons on foot that passed up 

3wn Columbia Street. This was the great 

ghfare of the city, and during tlie day it 

)nstantly thronged. 

•andma. Uncle George is coming." 

), Carrie, you must be mistaken." 

)u look and see, then." 

looked, and sure enough the noble form 
• son was on tlie sidewalk between the 

grocery and their dwelling. Mra. Mornay 
irprisedj because she was not looking for 
jturn for some days yet. She could 
y realize that the trip had been so much 
led by the construction of the railroad 

the continent, and the establishment of a 
f steamers between Yokohama and San 

SCO. 

iain Mornay soon reached the house, and 
nsy asking and answering questions, when 
•other Charles came in from his work, 
were greatly gratified to meet. It was 
t at a glance that Charles Mornay was 
ig the best of health, and the captain 
>elieved him when, in answer to one of 
rst questions, he assured him ho had 
oken his pledge. 
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The captain related Lis experiences durirg 
the voyage; and as the mode of conveyance 
was new to him, wlio liad hitherto traversed the 
ocean by sail instead of steam, he had many 
things to mention concerning the steamship 
and the cabin and steerage passengers. Before 
entering npon his narration, Humpy had, with 
her grandmother's consent, invited Mrs. Endicott 
and Tliomas to come in and listen. The captain 
mentioned some of the strange customs of the 
Chinese, but was apparently much more interest- 
ed in the Japanese. lie had never visited Japan 
before, and he had many curious things to state 
with regard to that people. To the children 
these accounts were particularly interesting. 

As he had not recovered from the fiitigue of 
his jouiTiey, the captain retired early. Before 
Thomas left, he asked if Mr. Overton was in 
town, and was informed that he was. 

"Please tell him that I shall do myself the 
honor to call on him to-morrow." 

In the morning, he proposed that, as soon as 
they could get themselves ready, they sliould all 
take a trip to New Hampshire, and spend a few 
weeks among the "White Hills. Mr. Charles 
Mornaj said it would not be practicable for him 
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go then, because the leading man of the 
■m that owned the car-shop was out of town, 
it that he would follow them as soon as he 
onld be at liberty so to do. 
To get ready for such a journey was quite an 
dertiiking. The captain would not consent 
it his aged mother should present herself 
fore her old neighbors in New Hampshire 
th garments the woi*se for wear. He took 
r to shops where suitable dress-goods were 
d, and employed dre8S-fnakci*s, and had her 
i Caroline nicely fitted out. 
Mrs. Endicott, while witnessing these things, 
i lending a hand now and then in preparing 
5 outfit, had many sad hours. For years her 
irt had not been so rebellious. One evening, 
len Thomas returned from the stoi*e, he found 
r in tears. He enquired into the cause of her 
ef, and was answered that she desired earn- 
ly to take a similar trip, but could not on ac- 
mt of her poverty. Her son said, " Cheer up, 
>ther dear 1 One of these days I hope to be 
rich as Captain Mornay. Whether I am or 
t, as soon as I can earn enough, you shall 
ve a nice vacation, and go where you lived 
len you were young." Thus l\v\s> «(fi^^\\Qw« 
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members of the familj', the captain hired a horse, 
and took his mother and niece to the okl hoine- 
Btcad. They found it had passed into the hands 
of an Irisliman by the name of McCal)e. 

Wlien they drove up and alighted, Mrs. 
McCabe was sitting in the door. She asked 
them to walk in, and said: "Is it the man of 
the liouse ye want to sec? I'll step and call 
liim." She went to the back door, and cried at 
the top of her voice, " Patrick ! " 

Patrick soon appeared. Captain Momay in- 
troduced his mother and niece, and said they 
Avished to look over the house and grounds. 
"And do ye want to buy the place?" 

"No, I do not know as I do. I was born 
in this house." 

"Well, your honor, j-e are a likely-looking 
man to be born in such an out-of-the-way place 
as this; and I think the praties did not rot in 
those days as they do now, or ye would not 
have growed so big as ye are." 

"We raised good crops then, but we had to 
\vork hard." 

" Yes, I suppose so ; Bridget and I do tlie 

selfsame thing now, but what with the praty- 

i rot and the dry wealTieY^ ^o doxv.'t raise much." 
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of these were qnite near, others at a cousider- 
ablo distance; and the h'ghts and shadows upon 
these hillsides covered with green grass, grow- 
ing crops, or the native forests, furnished a 
prospect upon which they gazed till the sun 
sank beneath the horizon. Yes, and longer still 
they lingered; for they could trace the climbing 
of the shadow up into the sunlight which rested 
upon the mountains at the east, till at length 
the last ray had disappeared, and the whole 
horizon was covered with gloora. Longer still 
they lingered, and witnessed tlie stars of the 
heavens as they took their places as sentinels 
to watch the passage of the night. 

Star after star appeared, till the whole sky 
was studded with them." To one who, like Hum- 
py, had never seen but a few feet square of the 
sky, it seemed very wonderful to look upon 
the various constellations which shed so beauti- 
ful a light npon the earth. 

They were surprised when the church bell 
indicated the hour of nine o'clock. They found 
their way back to the hotel, and soon retired 
to rest. 

The next day, after going through the cemie- 
tery, and visiting the graves of the doi^j^vtai 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

como now to a sad chapter in tlie 
iTAfr;^ history of one of tlie -prominent cLa- 
trlKM ^^^^^'^ ^^ *^^s story. Charles Mornay, 
^ as we have stated, had abandoned the 
use of intoxicating drink, and for many months 
had kept perfectly sober. He occnpied a good 
position in the car-shop, and received large 
wages for his services. He had obtained tlie 
confidence of his employers, and it seemed as 
though nothing stood in the way of his further 
advancement, even to a partnership in the busi- 
ness as soon as he could command the necessary 
amount of capital. Ho had his enemies. One 
of these was bitter, and was bent on his ruin, 
and still had so much hypocrisy about him that 
he professed great delight at his reform, and 
at the position assigned him in the shop after 
his employers felt confident that he would re- 
main sober. At heart, Edward Evans had simi- 
lar feelings to those possessed by James Meeker, 
as mentioned in a previous chapter. Ho and 
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Meeker had been regarded by the hands ao 
•ival candidates for the position which had now 
)een given to Mr. Mornay. To all appearances 
Cdward Evans was pleased with the advance- 
lent of Mornay to the place long coveted by 
imself. One reason for this was that as long 
s Moniay kept sober, the chances of Meeker 
)r being promoted were not at all flattering, 
fc has been seen that the manner in which 
leeker treated the new boss made him many 
nemies. On the other hand, Evans, though 
lied with envy and vexation, carried himself iii 
icli a manner that no one suspected him oti 
arboring anything but kind feelings towards 
[omay. The time at length came for him to 
lake a disclosure of his real self. 

While Captain Mornay and his mother and 
iece were in New ITampshire, Evans called at 
le corner grocery one evening to make some 
urchases. lie was in the habit of using more 
r less liquor, but did not indulge to the extent 
I intoxication. No one but the grocer hap- 
ened to be in the store, and so the two entered 
ito conversation. 

"IIow do you get along in the shop now, 
[r. Ev/]J35?" 
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"Pretty well. Momay understands the busi- 
ness as thoronghly as any of lis. He carries 
himself, too, in sucli a manner that there i^ 
really no just cause of complaint. Still, I do 
not like him, and wish he could be set aside." 

" Yes, I understand. I think I have heard it 
hinted that both you and Meeker wanted that 
position." 

"That is very true. Meeker is a good work- 
man ; but his manners are so overbearing that 
none of us would wish to work under him. 
Mornay is much the more desirable of the two." 

" Still, I take it you would not object to ob- 
taining the position, if you could get it?" 

" That is very true, Mr. Williams. Bat how 
can I get it? Show me the way, and I am 
willing to make the attempt." 

"That can easily be managed. You know 
the drug store on the corner of Columbia and 
Pavilion Streets ? " 

" Yes." 

" They keep soda-water. You are acquainted 
with the young man who tends the soda-foun- 
tain?" 

" Yes." 

"Well, he knows you jiud Mornay, I know 
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im well, for he was hero as my clerk once. I 
link it can be arranged, in such a raanner that 
3U can ruin the prospects of Mornay. I will 
le him, and give him instructions. What these 
structions are to be I shall not tell you, be- 
luse that would compromise you. That you 
id I have had this conversation is to be kept 

secret." He continued: "Mornay's mother 
id brother and child are absent. He feels 
nely. You must seek his society, and make 
)urself agreeable. You must invito him to 
alk out with you one of these warm evenings, 
ake him into that drug store, and give him 

glass of soda-water. I will answer for the 
jsult." 

'*I don't know about that, Williams. Don't 
, look a little too devilish to wake up in Mor- 
ay an appetite which has long slumbered, and 
mse him to make a beast of himself?" 

" No, not a bit of it. Charles Mornay is a good 
3II0W, and I like him; but I do not like his 
rother, nor Overton, nor any of that clique, 
^hey seem bent on breaking up my business; 
nd I know there is no way in which I can 
effectually destroy their comfort as by in- 
ucing Charles to get intoxicated." 
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For the sake of gratifying tlio envious feel- 
ings wliicli he had long concealed, Evans agreed 
to do what he was requested. The next morn- 
ing Williams saw the clerk, and gave him his 
instructions. In the evening,. Evans called on 
Charles Momay, and invited him to walk. The 
invitation was accepted, and they soon found 
themselves some distance from home. The eve- 
ning was warm. As they came up Pavilion 
Street from the dock, Evans said to Momay: 

"I am very dry. Let us go in and get some 
soda." 

Momay, not supposing a glass of soda could 
do him any harm, accepted the proposal, and 
they entered together. The clerk knew them, 
and into the lemon with which he flavored the 
soda for Mornay put some stimulant. They 
drank and passed out. Soon Mornay's brain 
was on fire. He found himself the victim of an 
ungovernable thirst, and, when they had nearly 
reached the corner of Highland Place, he request- 
ed his companion to retrace his steps, and go 
down to a low drinking-saloon in Cherry Street. 
No sooner had they entered than Mornay called 
for liquor. He urged Evans to drink with him. 
He did so naoderatelv, but Mornay poured it 
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down. Evans then besonglit liim to go home, 
and, after much pei-suasion, got him to Highland 
Place. He was noisy, and trying to sing some 
bacchanalian song, as he reached the corner gro- 
cery. He turned in there, and called for liquor. 
With secret satisfaction, but with apparent re- 
luctance, the grocer furnished the drink; and 
before late bed-time, Momay was taken home 
raving with the tremens. Mrs. Endicott and 
Thomas saw what had taken place. They got 
a friend to come and pass the night with them. 
They had all they could do to keep him in the 
bed. Sometimes it seemed to him that a horse- 
man was trying to drive his horse over him, 
and trample him in the dust. Sometimes it 
Beemed as though the room was filled with 
snakes, and he entreated his attendants to pre- 
vent them from thrusting their deadly fangs into 
liis person. 

Before morning, he became more quiet, and 
fell into a disturbed sleep, and the watchers had 
a little rest. 

Almost as soon as the day broke, Thomas start- 
ed up-town to let Mr. Overton know what had 
occurred. After an early breakfast, Mr. Overton 
^4lled at Hi*?hland Place. He knew that it was 
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necessary that ilr. Mornay should have care, and 
also that he should have those about him who 
could exert a powerful influence over him. Ac- 
cordingly, he telegraphed to Captain Mornay to 
come home, lie stated that the business was 
important. He called a physician, and got a 
nurse to stay with Charles, and found his way 
to the office of the car-shop, and told the em- 
ployers what had happened, and that he was 
determined to investigate the case. As some of 
the hands had seen Evans and Mornay walk 
away from Highland Place the previous eve- 
ning, Evans was summoned into the office, and 
questioned. He told the facts about the soda- 
water — except that it was drugged — ^and the 
drinking in Cherry Street, and also at the corner 
grocery. He told all he cared to tell, and pro- 
fessed great sorrow at the occmTence which Lad 
taken place. 

No sooner had Captain Mornay read the tele- 
gram than he said, '^ Mother, we must go home." 

He seemed to have an impression fi*om the 
first that his brother was in trouble. He did 
not tell his mother what his surmises were. 
They hired a carriage, and made their way '^^ 
the cars, and so on home as rapidly as possible.!. 
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The reader can easily imagine how that motli- 
^r, and brother, and child idt on learning the 
acts of the case. Her son had often promised, 
a previous years, to abstain from strong drink, 
md had failed. This time her confidence had 
)een greater with respect to his steadfastness 
ban before, because he had seemed to become 
•eligious, and had set up a family altar. Now 
;he cup of happiness which she had for a few 
nonths been drinking was dashed suddenly to 
;lie ground. Her heart sank within her. Carrie 
felt the blow severelj'', but her hopes were 
nore buoyant than her grandmother's. She, child 
;hough she was, had strong confidence in God, 
md believed he could hear and answer prayer. 

Mr. Overton was on the lookout for the re- 
turning friends, and apprised them of the state 
of the case ; and it was agreed that they would 
utter no reproaches, but would treat him with 
kindness, and thus try to win the wanderer back. 
Accordingly, everything was done for his com- 
fort. No allusion was make to the cause of hia 
illness, but all appeared cheerful while in his 
presence. 

After a few days, finding that none of the 
family said anything respecting his situation^ 
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and were vying with each otlier to promote 
liis comfort, he felt constrained to confess that 
he had been grossly intoxicated. He stated the 
circumstances so far as he could recall them. 
He could, however, recollect but little after 
he entered the saloon in Water Sti-eet till he 
found himself in bed the next day, under the • 
care of a nurse. He said that no sooner did ^ 
he drink the soda-water than it flashed into s 
his mind that there was something wrong about - 
it, and that he ought not to have taken it. 
*'0 brother!" he continued, "you know no- ^ 
thing about the appetite. You can form no con- L 
ception of how it carries captive all the good re- 
solutions and vows and pledges. They are no 
more than a buh'ush in stopping the current 
of a mighty river. I have fallen, and from 
such a height I I had hoped God had made 
me his child, and I expected he would keep 
me; but I foolishly went into temptation, and 
here I am. I have lost my place in the car- 
shop, but that is of small consequence com- 
pared with my loss of the light of God's conn- 1 
tenance, and of peace of conscience. I called 
myself a Christian, and I hav^ fallen so «s 
to bring a reproach on the cause of the blessed 
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Master. I liave lost all heart and all hope. 
r know not what is to become of me. I am 
BO much ashamed that I feel as though I could 
not hold up my head in the presence either 
of God or man." 

The captain replied: "The fact that you have 
been left to fall into sin should not lead you 
io doubt the goodness of God, nor his willing- 
ness to pardon all your transgressions. Each 
person has his besetting sin, and has need to 
36 on his guard against the temptations which 
issail him at that point. I have my fears tliat 
ihis was a contrived plan to get you intoxi- 
jated, just as it was in the case of John B. 
Gough. Ho has secured the confidence of the 
public, notwithstanding his fall; and so may 
j^ou, if you will renew your pleage and keep 
it. There are, however, so many who would 
gladly witness your destruction, that it is im- 
portant that you should be on your guard con- 
tinually. I would advise you to avoid not only 
saloons, but drug shops and restaurants; for 
jrou are liable, as in the present case, to be- 
3ome the victim of persons who are plotting 



j'our ruin." 



Encouraged by these words, and strengthened 
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bj" the assurance that he was reaiembered daily 
in the secret prayers of his mother, brother, and 
child, he determined that he would make an- 
other clibrt. lie had been taught his weakness 
as never before, and he took the pledge with 
the feeling that his only help must be in God. 

He was soon back in the shop. Before com- 
mencing work, he called the men under his 
supervision around him, and confessed that he 
had not only brought disgrace upon himself, 
but had sinned against God. He begged them 
to take warning from him, and not form the 
habit of using intoxicating drinks. He urged 
all to sign the pledge, and abide by it. 

Carrie took great comfort in praying God 
to take away from her father the love oi 
drink. She had a firm confidence in him that 
he could do it, and would do it, and went to 
him in prayer, without doubting at all in regard 
to the matter. Her prayers reached the root of 
the difficulty. A.s long as the love of drink re- 
mained, he would be exposed to temptation. If 
the love was removed, there would be nothing 
to which temptation, even though powerful, 
could make a successful appeal 

One trouble with a person who would break 
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from the sin of intemperance is that 
is not strength of will to combat with 
tation. All such should pray for them- 
3, and others should unite with them in 
!rs, that all desire for drink may be re- 
d. 

ses are on record of persons who have had 
•ong love for intoxicating drinks all re- 
d in answer to their prayers. 




CHAPTEE XXVn. 

APTAIN MORNAY had now been 
several months in port, and began to 
be uneasy for some kind of employ- 
ment. Daily he made a call at the 
office of Smith, Jones & Co., and read the ship- 
ping news. Frequently he called on Mr. Over- 
ton. One day, several weeks after the fall of 
his brother, lie was in the counting-room of Mr. 
Overton, and the conversation turned upon the 
corner grocery. He enquired whether something 
could not be done to abate the nuisance. Mr. 
Overton said lie should be very happy to do 
anything in his power, but could not see how it 
could be effected. "I have bought the property, 
but have no deed of it. I cannot get possession 
till the first of next May, unless I can buy ont 
the lease of the grocer. He will not sell, and so 
my liands are tied." 

'• I am sorry," said the captain, " because I 
should like to have that place shut up, and I 
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tliink a grocer could make a good living thcro 
M'itliout selling intoxicating drinks." 

"I am of your opinion, and so 1 have told 
llr. Williams; but he will not be convinced, or, 
if convinced, will not acknowledge it. He has 
a dislike to me on account of my temperance 
principles. He feels in a like manner toward 
you. For this reason neither of us can exert 
much influence over him. Perhaps we could in- 
duce a third person to come and buy out his 
business as an agent for us ; and after a full inven- 
tory of all the goods has been made, and Williams 
is out of the way, then we could appear as part- 
ners with this third party, or as entire owners." 

"How much capital would it take to buy out 
the entire stock?" 

"Only a few thousand dollars." 

"I am willing to furnish a share, and will 
either go into the business myself actively, or be 
a silent partner." 

"I hope, captaiu, you will conclude to go in- 
to business yourself. You will take much more 
comfort than you can to be out of employment." 

" But, Mr. Overton, if we undertake to buy i 
out Williams, we must take his liquors, or he 
will suspect that there is some plot about it," 
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" Yes, I understand all that, lie would not 
sell out and take the liquors away, because he 
lias made up his mind that the corner, grocery 
shall be a liquor-store as long as he can control 
it. I presume he would not sell to any party, 
unless the purchaser would bind himself to keep 
liquors of various kinds till the first of May." 

"Very well, we can instruct our agent to pur- 
chase all in the store, and, in case Williams insists 
on it, the agent can pledge himself and assigns, 
etc., etc., to keep liquors of various kinds till 
next May. This would not oblige him to sell. 
After May first, such portions of the stock as 
cannot be used for chemical, manufacturing, or 
medicinal pui'poses can be poured into the gut- 
ter, and the rest disposed of without loss." 

Mr. Overton had a friend in the city of • 

To him lie wrote, requesting him to come on 
and look at the stock of goods and prospects 
for business, etc. He assured him that abund- 
i\x\oo of capital could be had. lie added that, 
after looking over the ground, he might either 
act as agent for himself and another peraon, or 
become a partner in the business. This friend 
came on, and was introduced to Williams by » 
person who was known to him, and during the 
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)rocess of negotiations neither Mr. Overton nor 
^Japtain Momay appeared on the stage at all. 

Williams sold the goods, and also made a profit 
n his unexpired lease, lie gave possession at 
nee. lie took board np-town for himself and 
^ife, and engaged in bnsincss in Water Street. 

When he was fairly out of the way. Captain 
[ornay was brought forward and introduced to 
[r. Farrell. Tliey went into partnership. They 
)ok a lease of the grocery for live years be^ 
jnd the lease they had bought. 

Both on Columbia Street and on Highland 
lace the name of the firm, "Moraay & Far- 
5II," appeared, and under it the words, " Corner 
rocery." They were determined to observe the 
itter of the agreement, and keep the liquors till 
le first of May. Some of them were put in the 
jllar and some in the second story, and thus none 
^peai-ed in sight to tempt customers to drink, 
[r. Overton sent carpenters and painters, and 
16 appearance of the store was so changed that 
lose who had been accustomed to lounge there 
I Williams's day would not easily have recog- 
ized the place. 

Captain Mornay had so frequently visited for- 
ign countries thu.t he had acquaintanees in all 

4 
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the principal ports, and Imd fiicilitics for pur- 
chasing such articles as they dealt in equal to 
the leading importers. lie could thus imi^ort for 
the firm and save the profit which ^vould Lave 
gone into the hands of others. They kept a 
grocery store which surpassed, in many respects, 
any other in that portion of the city. Mr. Over- 
ton had many friends, and he spoke a good worf 
for the new firm, and large numbera were glad 
to buy the articles needed in their families at 
a place where neither themselves, their children, 
nor servants would be tempted to use intoxi- 
Ciiting liquors. The new firm were determined 
that every article sold by them should be the 
best of its kind. In this way they secured a 
class of customers who were willing to pay libe- 
rally for what they needed in their families. At 
the same time, they had it in their power to con- 
vince those in moderate circumstances that it was 
better economy to buy a good article, and pay a 
fair price for it, than to purchase a poor one foi' 
less money. 

It will be recollected that it was stated in » 
former chapter that a lad came to Thomas En- 
dicott to take lessons in penmanship. "Wlien th^ 
«ew firm were ready to commenco business, at 
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5 suggestion of Thomas, they cmploj^ed this 
mg man as clerk. He proved to be quick 
1 efficient, and with his help they got along 
nfortably through the winter and spring, 
ring the summer, many of thoir customers 
ut into the country, and there was conside- 
le leisure in tlio store. Mr. Farrell pro- 
ed that, as the stock was low in midsummer, 
trould be a good plan to take an inventory, 
is was done, and it was found that, during 
nine months they had been in trade, the 
iness Iiad yielded them a handsome profit, 
^.fter the hot season was over, and their 
3ing customers began to come back to the 
7^ there was such a rush of business that 
y needed more assistance. From liis first 
uaintance with Thomas Endicott, Captain 
rnay had been pleased with him. He was 
V anxious to secure his services, but said 
hing to him till he had first spoken to Mr. 
erton. Mr. Overton was reluctant to part 
h him, but his business would not warrant 
1 in offering such w^ages as Captain Mornay 
Id afford to pay. It was accordingly arranged 
t Thomas Endicott should bo liead-clerk in 
I comer grocery, while "William Hawkins de- 
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livered the goods to the customers in various 
parts of the city. 

Captain Mornaj's business prospered to such 
an extent that, within a couple of years, he 
purchased a house on Labarre Street, and he 
and his brother Charles kept house together. 
Each bore an equal share of the expense, ex- 
cepting that the captain made no charge for 
the rent. 

An excellent school was found for Carrie, 
and she made rapid improvement in her studies. 
The captain also took her to one of the most 
skilful physicians in the city, and he advised a 
mode of treatment which improved her general 
health, and at the same time did much to re- 
cover her from her deformity. 

The firm found the services of Thomas so 
valuable that, after the second year, they in- 
creased his salary. It was quite unexpected to 
him. Captain Mornay called him into the count- 
ing-room one day, and asked him if he enjoyed 
himself in their employ. 
"Yes, sir; very much." 
"Are von able to lav up much?" 
"Not a great deal, sir. I give all my wages 
to uiy motliev, exce^V^^ \A\^\. 1 -^v^cd for clothes." 
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"Does jour mother go out to wash and clean 
now ? " 

" Yes, sir. Sho says the tune will come when 
she will not be able to work, and she is anxious 
to lay up something, so that, w^hen that time 
comes, she may not be dei>endent on the hand 
of charitv." 

" I honor her motive. I am fearful, however, 
that, by laboring so constantly, she w^ill grow 
old prematurely. How many days does she 
work out in a week?" 

" Probably, on an average, about four days." 

"Well, Thomas, you can say to her to-night, 
when she conies from her day's work, that she 
is requested not to work more than two days 
per week. Tell her that, if she wishes, she can 
wash and iron for the wife of his honor the 
mayor, but tliat she must refuse all other en- 
gagements." 

" But, sir, mother is independent in her feel- 
ings, and she may not like to have any one say so 
to her. Besides, sir, she wants all she can earn." 

"Yes, Thomas 5 but suppose you can say to 
her that, in case she will work but two days 
per week, you will make up to her all she will 
lose by refusing further engagements?" 
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" I would be glad to tell her so ; bnt liow 
can I?" 

"Easily enough. You can tell your excellent 
mother that, in case she will work out but two 
days in a week, your wages will be sufficiently 
increased so that her income, united with yours, 
will be as large as it now is." 

"You are too good, sir. I never expected 
anything of this kind. I thank you very heart- 
ily." And Thomas burst into tears. 

" Well, well, boy, don't blubber. I am glad 
to have it in my power to make you happy." 

"I am happy, sir; and, sir, it will do mother 
so mnch good." 

Some three years after Charles Mornay had 
signed the pledge subsequent to his lamentable 
fall, one of the partners in the firm by Avhom 
he was employed became enfeebled by disease 
and unable to attend to business. He desired 
to sell out his share in the shop, and go away 
for his health. His physicians assured him that 
he must have absolute rest, or that the brain, 
which showed some symptoms 'of disease, would 
become permanently impaired. Mr. Ingei*soll 
felt that it would be too great a responsibility 
for him to undertake the management of so vast 
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a business alone, and asked Mr. Edwards, who 
was anxious to retire, to recommend some one 
to take his place. Mr. Edwards said : 

"I don't know wliat to say. If yon take 
some one as a partner who knows nothing of 
the business practically, the most ho can do for 
you will be to act as a book-keeper and financial 
clerk, while the real care will all come on yoii." 

Mr. IngersoU said: 

"What you say is very true. I have been so 
closely tied here for the last year or two that 
my wife complains and feai*s I may break down. 
I can think of no one who could bo of so much 
assistance as Mornav." 

"Momay will answer, if he will only hold 
on to his temperance principles. Ilave you 
ever seen anvthiuff that indicates that he drinks 
since wo reinstated him in his place three years 
ago ? '' 

"No, not the first thing." 

"Well, then, I think you can trust him. The 
next question is whether he can command the 
capital which will be required." 

"I don't know as to that. I own one-half of 
tliG establishment now, and that half I intend to 
'etain. Tour share is for sale. If Moruay caa 
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coininand means enough to purchase one-half of 
your share, then the matter can be arranged. It 
Avould be too much of a load for hiui to bu}^ all 
of your half. Besides this, I would prefer to 
have a controlling interest, and then I can stand 
at the helm and shun the breakere." 

" I think he must have laid up something. 
Captain Mornay has considerable property, and 
he will put his shoulder to tlie wheel, and help 
matters along. I think so,* at Any rate. If lie 
can be satisfied that the investment is a paying 
one, he will give his brother a lift. Still, it is 
best to make haste slowly. The matter can be 
arranged privately, and the hands need not know 
anything of it till the writings are drawn. I 
leave the matter with you. You know how mudi 
money will be needed. Your own half of it 
you can lay your hands on at any moment. 
Perhaps you had better see Mr. Overton be- 
fore you say anything to either of the Momays." 

After consultation with Mr. Overton, who gave 
the project his hearty approval, Mr. Ingei'soll 
called at Mr. Mornay's house. They had an op- 
portunity for a free and full consultation respect- 
ing the matter. In so doing, they did not excite 
the suspicions of the eujployees. When Captain 
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Ifornay learned wliat was going on, ho was ready 
to proffer liis assistance. Tlie bargain was 
closed, the writings were drawn, and the first 
inthnation the liands in the shop had in regard 
to the snceessor of Mr. Edwards was the sign 
T^hich was fastened on tlie front of the build- 
ing, and which read, " Ingersoll & Mornay." 

In the shop was a large room which was nsed 
for the storage of cars that were finished. A 
few days before, a large order had been filled, 
tod this room was completely empty. The time- 
keepers in the various rooms were directed to 
leqncst the men to report themselves in this 
room. They did so. They found there Mr. Ed- 
wards, Mr. Ingersoll, both of the Mornays, and 
Mr. Overton. 

As soon as the men had found seats, Mr. Ed- 
wards i-ose, and said that he had for a long time 
felt as though he must free himself from the 
cares of business, and had requested Mr. Inger- 
soll either to go on with the business alone, or 
seek a partner. He had chosen the latter course, 
and had proposed to Mr. Mornay to fill that 
position. " You have,^' he added, " always treated 
me with great kindness, and I trust you will 
show similar good-will towards Mr. Mornay." 
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Mr. lugersoU said, " No one can regret more 
heartily thaa I the necessity of this change. 
Mr. Edwards is so ranch my senior that, in com- 
mon with Tou, I have always looked upon 
him as a father. I know that I can assui'e him 
of the kind wishes of every one of you, and ex- 
press in your behalf, as well as my own, the 
earnest hope that he may live to see many years. 
And now, friends, allow me to introduce Mr. 
Mornay, the junior partner in the firm. All 
of you know him by sight. Those who have 
been in the department of which he has the 
oversight know him well, and know him onlj 
to love. Ho will now say a few words to 
vou." 

Mr. Mornay rose with a good deal of hesita- 
tion. He said : " Years ago I used to dream of 
standing where I now do; but the demon of 
appetite stood between me and all promotion. I 
found myself going from bad to worse, till this 
brother and my friend Overton took measurefl 
which resulted, by the blessing of God, in my 
signing the pledge. Previous to that time, I 
was a constant patron of the corner grocery; 
but then I kept sober for a season. I M'as pro- 
moted to foreman of one of the departments. 
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One man, then in the same room, was envious 
of my promotion, and lent himself the willing 
tool of Williams to effect my ruhi. He led me 
to a drug store and gave me soda-water that 
Wl liquor in it. It roused my appetite, and I 
can remember but little between that moment 
and the next day. It was a most cruel act. 
Yes, it was worse than that — -it was perfectly 
devilish. I learned afterwards all about the 
plot. I would not do that thing to the worst 
wiemy on earth. I determined to pay him for 
ftat act. The time has now come to do so. 
Through the intervention of Mr. Overton, the 
firm received me back. At first I could not 
bear the sight of him who had thus been the 
ineans of my fall; but I read in my Bible that 
I must forgive, if I would be forgiven. I knew 
I was to blame for going where temptation 
Vould assail me. At the time of my fall, I felt 
tliat I could never regain the confidence of my 
tmployers, and from that time till within a 
Week have ceased to expect any higher position 
than to be foreman in that department. 

"I sincerely hope that those of you who have 
signed the pledge — and nearly all in the depart- 
ment of which I have had the oversight, I am 
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happy to say, have done so — ^will keep it invio 
late, and that those who have not done 8( 
will not hesitate. I used to think there wai 
no danger; but before I was aware of it, appe 
tite had completely mastered mo. • I knew that 
in my case, the appetite was not overcome ex- 
cept by the gnice of God. 

" One thifig more. I have said that mj 
Bible teaches me to forgive. As an evidence 
that I am willing to obe}^ its precepts, -I here- 
by, with the consent of Mr. I ngersoU, appoint 
Edward Evans as the foreman of the department 
so long under my supervision." 

He took his seat. Evans, whose face had been 
perfectly scarlet during these remarks, felt that 
all eyes were upon him, and attempted to replvi 
but only stammered out a few words, and took 
his seat. 

There was a buzz all over the room. Mr. 
Ingersoll said : " Men, you can have a lialf- 
holiday. Be on hand, all of you, at one o'clock." 

T!io men gave three cheers, and then clustei'cd 
around those who had addressed them. Evans 
came up to Mornay, and said : " I am sorry, sir, 
very sorry." 
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""Well, Evans, let it go. *Go, and sin no 



more.' " 



"I can no longer doubt that thei'e is a reality 
in religion," said Evans, as he turned away. 




CHAPTER XXVIIL 

§1 APT Am MORN AY was reading Lis 
daily paper one morning, and found 
an advertisement that caught his at- 
tention. He called Thomas to bim, 
and asked him his mother's Christian name. 
" Mary, sir," was the reply. 

"Did she ever live in ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"What was your father's Christian name?" 
"Edward, sir." 

" You may take this paper to your mother. K 
contains something which may be of considerable 
importance to her and yourself." 

He took the paper, and went home with it* 
The advertisement read : 

" If Mrs. Mary Endicott, widow of Edward En- 
dicott, or her son, Thomas Endicott, will comiiiuiii 
cate with the subscribers, they may learn some- 
thing of great importance to them. 

RlCUAKD HOLCOMB & SoN, of " 
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When the mother and son had read this adver- 
tisement, Thomas said : " Do you know this Mr. 
Holeomb ? " 

"Yes, very well, lie is a lawyer, and always 
did all the business for yonr Grandfather Endi- 

" Yon had better write to him, mother." 

"No, Thomas, my hands are too stiff to hold 
a pen. Yoiv can write, and enquire what is 
'wanted." . 

Thomas did so, and in course of time came a 
leply, the substance of which was tliat Mr. Endi- 
cott, senior, had died, and by will had devised to 
JUi^s. Mary Endicott the snm of ten thousand dol- 
lars, in case she was still living and still remained 
the widow of Edward Endicott. In case of her 
death or second marriage, the said ten thousand 
dollara was to be given to her son Thomas, if 
living. In case of his death, the proi)erty was to 
Ije given to some charitable institution. 

When the letter was read, Thomas said: "Well, 
mother, I congratulate you in two respects. In 
tlie first place, you are still living; and, in the 
second place, you have still remained the widow 
of my father. I regret, however, that grandfather 
did not see fit to search you out and give you 
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the benefit of some of liia property years ago. 
You have, in a great measure, broken down 
your Lealtli, while, if this money could have 
been yoni*8 to use, you would Lave been saved 
many a year of toil.'^ 

"I am tliankful, Thon>as, even at this late day, 
to be remembered by your father's relatives. 
Ilad they always treated mo with kindness, I 
miglit not have been driven to the Lord Jesns 
Christ as my refuge/^ She continued: "Please 
ask Captain Mornay to call this evening before 
ho goes home. I wish to consult with him in 
regard to this property. Measures must be taken 
to get possession of it. lie will know what ouglit 
to bo done." 

The captain called, according to request. He 
oflTered his congratulations in a hearty manner. 

lie advised that she should go to , and 

see the lawyers of the late Mr. Endicott, and 
assured her that without doubt some of ttc 
strange things in the conduct of the family would 
be satisfactorily explained, lie added that, as 
there was no special pressure of business in the 
store, Thomas could have leave of absence for a 
few days, if she desired. 

"I do desire it very mucii. It is many ycai'S 
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since I have been out of tlie city, and I do not 
like to go witliout company." 

After making necessary preparations, they set 

out on their journey. On reaching , they 

found rooms at one of the hotels, and called at 
the oflSce of Kichard Holcomb & Son. They 
learned that Mrs. Endicott, senior, was still liv- 
ing, and that she had expressed a wish to see 
her daughter-in-law or grandson, in case either 
of them should come to town. 

Mr. Holcomb volunteered to accompany them 
to the house of their aged relative. On the 
way, Mrs. Endicott showed Thomas the house 
where she was born, and also the one where 
her wedded life was spent, and where he was 
born. She enquired who lived there. Mr. Hol- 
comb gave her the name, and added that ho 
desired to sell the property, but could not do 
60, inasmuch as the title was somewhat defective. 

"He will give you a thousand dollars just as 
soon as you will sign papers which will make 
his title good. It seems that you did not sign 
all the mortgages, and for this reason no one 
wishes to buy the property, lest you should 
claim possession as original owner. You will do 
well to accept his offer, and thus add to your 
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property', unless you wish to commence a suit 
of ejectment." 

" I do not wish to go to law. I would rather 
give away the property than contend for it be- 
fore the courts." 

" I honor your decision, madam. I will see 
the j)arty this evening, and advise him of yoiir 
being in town, and, if you wish, will bring the 
necessary papers for you to sign, with a certi- 
fied check for one thousand dollars." 

By this time, they had reached Mrs. Endi-^ 
cott'g. The place looked old and the worse foi* 
wear; still, Mrs. Endicott recognized it. Sh^ 
remembered fomier years, ^nd how much sh(^ 
had at times enjoyed on those grounds, and also^ 
how much she had suffered because the family" 
had made her feel her social inferiority to them- 
selves. 

. They were ushered into the presence of the 
old lady, and then Esquire Ilolcomb took his 
leave. At first, the interview was formal and 
frigid ; but as the old lady saw in her grandson 
some of the lineaments of his father, and found 
him sprightly and intelligent, she began to 
overlook the fact that his mother was not of as 
good blood as his father. She laid aside her 
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reserve, and talkied freely with' them. She 
leamed their history, and gave them her own. 
She became so much interested in them tliat 
she insisted that they Bhoiild make her honsb 
their home while in town. When they found 
the invitation marked with the utmost cordiality, 
they accepted it. SuflBice it to say that age, as 
well as divine grace, had mellowed the preju- 
dices of the old lady, so that, by the time it 
was necessary for her visitors to return home, 
slie was ready to urge her daughter-in-law to 
come and reside under her roof, and take the 
charge of her household — a charge which, on 
account of increasing infirmities, was becoming 
very onerous. 

After returning home and taking all things 
into consideration, it was decided to accept 
the invitation. Thomas found a boarding-place, 
and his mother took her departure. She pur- 
sued this course because she felt that she was 
more needed by her aged relative tlian by Tho- 
mas. Thei latter had now become a young man 
of fixed moral principles, and his mother, though 
well aware that the temptations of a large city 
are numerous and powerful, felt that he would 
"not bo ?a&il^ led astray, a^<i tl\tj,t €>fe ^iovsML <5fi\s^:. 

i 
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mit him for safe-keeping to the care of Iier Hea- 
venly Father. 

The commnnications between mother and son 
were constant by mail. Besides these freqnent 
letters, Thomas made occasional visits, and thus 
added much to the comfort of his grandmother 
in her declining years. 

The ten thousand dollars received fr5m the 
estate of Mr. Endicott was safely invested where 
it accumulated rapidly, while the thousand re- 
ceived from the other source was used as neces- 
sity required. This was not done to any great 
extent, because, for the most part, Mrs. Endicott's 
expenses were met by her aged relative. 

Thomas received a large salary, and liis sav- 
ings were added to his mothei^'s property, so 
that the two had quite a handsome sum where 
it was earning them a large interest. 

We will now ask the reader to step forward 
ten years, and note the changes which have 
taken place. On passing up Columbia Street, 
he will find the old wooden building so long oc- 
cupied by Dr. Hemingway, and used so many 
years as a grocery, gone, and in its place a 
granite building four stories high. This change 
had be^n wrought by Mr. Ovei-ton, that he 
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might keep pace with the iinprovenieTits 

made in the adjoining property. Mr. Ileining- 

way, wlien he found that there was a call for 

Btores in that vicinity, sold some of the buildings 

ou Highland Place, and, in company with the 

new owners, erected stores, which brought him 

an income far greater than he had received from 

the tenement-lionses. He had now no trouble 

to collect his rents, for the buildings were leased 

to responsible parties. 

Amidst all these changes, the reader will find 
that while the upper stories of the buildings on 
the corner are occupied by a life insurance 
company for an office, the words, "Corner Gro- 
cery," in large letters, show that the first floor 
18 used for this purpose. 

• He will also find, in the place of Mr. Farrell's 
name as one of the occupants, that of Endicott. 
The sign reads, " Mornay & Endicott." The busi- 
ness IS thriving, and, with plenty of capital and 
abundance of good customers, they are adding to 
their wealth. From the time Mornay and Far- 
rdl disposed of the liquors bought of Williams, 
not a drop of intoxicating drink had been pur- 
chased. The comer grocery during their oc- 
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ciipancy had never Iield out the temptation to 
drink to any individual. 

Let me ask the reader to leave the city, and 
traverse ten or twelve miles on one of the rail- 
roads. On a gentle eminence he will find a com- 
fortable residence standing in the midst of a 
well-shaded lawn. He will find a couple of 
children at play under one of the magnificent 
elms. 

Sitting on the piazza are two females, one 
quite advanced in life, whom, though rnucli 
grayer than in foiiner yeai'S, we recognize as 
Mrs. Mornay, who is on a visit. By listening to 
their conversation, we learn that the younger 
lady is none other than Caroline Mornay. The 
children are hers. She is full of thankfulness 
for God's loving-kindness io her. 

After the arrival of the train which left town 
at five o'clock, we can distinguish among the 
crowd of persons on the platform the tall fonn 
of Captain Mornay and that of his brother, but 
little less in height. As they leave the station, 
they are joined by another person. He has a 
dark, full beard, which covers his face almost 
entirely, but still we can see that he is none 
other than our friend, Thomas Endicott. He has 
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jcen prospered ift business, and Itas jgrowa rich, 
is they approach the house, the children Fim 
meet them, and call him fatlter. One of the 
fr. Mornays is called- grandpapa, and the other 
Incle George. ^ . . 

With the exception of Mrs. Eiidicott, who is 
till caring, for her aged relative, we have a* re- 
nion of those who formerly occupied a coiiple 
f floors in Highland Place, with the addition 
f a couple of children, whoso childish prattle 
dds much to the interest of the occasion. This 
ras the Urst time the captain had been out since 
Gliomas had taken possession of the place, and 
e expressed himself very much gratified with 
lie improvements that had been made. After a 
areful inspection of the premises, ho said: 
Thomas, the improvements you have made 
ave increased the value of the j)roperty at least 
wro thousand dollars, and I presume they have 
3t cost you more than five hundred." 

"Just about that. Just think of it ! Just 
iiink of the change in my circumstances since 
ou and your crew came up Columbia Street, 
od I gave your boots a shine." 

"Yes, Thomas, it is wonderful. IIow strange, 
)0, that at t\mt corner grocery you iM. x^q\. ^^^'cs^ 
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tho liabit of drinking, as other bo}'s did! At 
that time my aged mother was mourning for me 
as for one dead. Carrie's father was intemperate, 
and it seemed, as thongh he was destined to 
ruin. Now all this is changed. As long as yoa 
and I live, let it be our determination that no 
one shall be tempted to do wrong by means of 
the ^ Comer Grocery.'" 
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'HE National Temperance Society, organized in 1866 for the purpos* 
of supplying a sound and able Temperance literature, have already 
ireotyped and published iAree hundred and ftfiy publications of 
. sorts and sizes, from the one-page tract up to the bound volume of 500 
gcs. This list comprises books, tracts, and pamphlets, containing 
says, stones, sermons, arguments, statistics, history, etc., upon every 
lase of the question. Special attention has been given to the department 

For Sunday-School Libraries. 

s^er fifty volumes have already been issued, written by some of the best 
thors in the land. These have been carefully examined and unani- 
iusly approved by the Publication Committee of the Society, represents 
X the various religious denominations and Temperance organizations of 
5 country, which consists of the following members: 

PETER CARTER, Rev. J. B. DUNN, 

Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, Rev. A. G. LAWSON, 

A. A. ROBBINS, Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, 

Rev. M. C. SUTPHEN, R. R. SINCLAIR, 

T. A. BROUWER, Rev. C. D. FOSS, 

J. N. STEARNS, JAMES BLACK, 
Rev. WILLIAM HOWELL TAYLOR. 

These volumes have been cordially commended by leading clergymen 
all denominations, and by various national and State homes, all over 
2 land. 
The following is the list, which can be procured through the regular 

nday-School trade, or by sending direct to the rooms of the Society : 
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▼. Dr. WtUonghby and his Wine. i2mo, 458 pages. By Mrs. Mary 
Spring Walkkr, author of "The Family Doctor," etc, . . . $1 69 

This thrillinely interestir. " hook depicts in a vivi«l manner the terrible infla«nce exerted by 
*e who stand AS the tervanis of God, and wliu sanction the social custom of wine-drinking. 
* fair and faithful to the truth. It is not a >>itter tirade afpiinRt the chnrch or the ministrjr- 
the contrary, it plainly and earnestly acknowledges that the ministry is the friend of niorali y, 
^ the great biUwark of practical virtue. 

tiion's Month. i2mo, 410 pp. By Miss Mary Dwinell Chellis, author 
of "Temperance Doctor," '^Out of the Fire," "Aunt Dinah's 
Pledge," etc., $1 25 

This is one of the best books ever issued, written in a simple yat thrilling and int«r«st* 
vtyle. It speaks boldly for the entire suppressfou of the liquor tramc, dapletioK vividly th« 
«ry and wrongs resulting from it. -The Cfhristitin^tone is most exetUmt. allowing the dmm. 
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Time will Tell. i2mo 
By Mrs. Wilson, . 
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A Tttinperance tale of thrilling interest and 
vnezceptionable moral and rrli^ous tone. It 
is full of Incidents anil •haracten of everyday 
life, while it« lestona are plainly and forcibly 
■et before the reader. The peruiriuus results 
of the drinking usages in the family and social 
circle are plainly set forth. 

Philip Eekert's Straggles and 
Triamphsv- i8mo, 216 pages. By 
the author of "Margaret Clair, 

$0 60 

This interesting narrntive of a noble, manly 
boy. in an intemperate home, fighting with the 
wrong and b.attlin^ for the right, should be 
read by every child in the land. 

Jttg-Or-Xot. lamo, ^46 pages. By- 
Mrs. J. McNaik Wright, author 
of "John and the Demijohn," 
**Alniost a Nun," "Priest and 
Nun,"etc., $1 25 

It is one of lier best books, and treats of the 
physical and hereditary effects of drinking in a 
".lear. plain, and familiar style, adapted to 
mpular leading, an- i which should be read by 
allciawes in the community, and find a place 
in every Sunday-school library. 

The Broken Rock. i8mo, 139 pages. 
By Kruna, author of " Lilt a 
Little," etc., $0 60 

It Dcauti ully illustrates the silent and holy 
influence of a meek and lowly spirit upon the 
heartless ruiiisfller until the rocky heart was 
broken. 

Andrew DonglaHS. iSmo, 332 pages, 

A new Temperance story for Sunday-schools, 
written in a lively, energetic, and popular 
ttyle, adapted to the Sabbath-school and the 
funily circle. 

Vow at the Bars. x8mo, xo8 p 



>ag 
$0 



es. 
40 

It rontain.<t four short tales, illustratiugfonr 
important principles connected with the Tem- 
perance im>vement, and is well adapted for the 
lamily circle and Sabbath-school libraries. 
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Job ' Tufton's Best. x2mo 
pages, 

A story of life's struggles, written by tlu> 
gifted author, Clara Lucas Balvour, dapiet- 
ing iiioet skilfully and truthfully many a Ikfe- 
stniggle with the demon of intemperance oc- 
curring all along life's pathway. It Is a fin«ljr 
written storT, and full of intertft irom the b«« 
gtnnlnfr to toe end. 



Frank Oldfleld ; or, Lost aai FmbI* 

i2mo, 408 pages, . . . . $1 M 

Th:& excellent story received the prise of 
jCIOO in England, out of eighty-three maao- 
scripts submitted ; and by an arransemeDt 
with the publishers we publish it in thmeenn- 
try with all the original iUoatrationa. It ia 
admirably adapted to Sanday-echool librariea. 

Tom Bllnn'g Temjperanee Soeiety* 
and other Stories. lamo, 3x6 
pages, $1 86 

Tliis is the title of a new book written by 
T. S. Arthub, the well-known author of " Ten 
Nights in a Bar-room," and whose fame «a an 
author should bespeak for It a wide circnlatiMi. 
It is written in Mr. Abthub'* best style, eom 
posed of a seriei o tales adapted to erery noiik 
and library in the land. 

The Barker Familj. zamo, 336 
pages. By Emily Thompson, 

$1 S6 

A simple, spirited, and intereetinr narratlTe, 
written in a style especially attracUTe , deplc#> 
ing the evils that arise from intemperaace, and 
the blessings that followed the earneet efibrta 
of those who sought to win othere to the patha 
of total abstinence. Illottrated with three an- 
gravingf . The book will please all. « 

€ome Home, Mother. zSmo, 143 

f>ages. By Nblsib Brook. IU 
ustrated with six choice engraT- 
ings, 90 SO 

A most effective and Intereeting book, de- 
scribing the downward conne of toe mother, 
and giving an account of the sad ioenee, bat ef- 
fectual endeavors, of the little one in bringing 
hermother back to friends, and leading her ta 
God. It should be read by everybody. 
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Tim'i Trouble!. 

By Miss M. A. Paull, V 

This is the second Prise Book of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union, reprinted In thU 
country with all the original Illustrations. It 
Is the companion of" Frank Oldfield," written 
in a high tone, and will be found a ralnable 
addition to onr Temperance literature. 

The Drinking Fonntain Storlei. 

xamOf 192 pages, .... $1 00 

This book of illustrated storiee for children 
odtatains artioles from some of the beet writen 
for children in America, and is beautifully iU 
lustrated with forty choice wood engravings. 

The White Bose. By Mary J. Hedg- 
es. i6mo, 320 pages, . . $1 s6 

The cift of H simple white rose was the mea&a 
of leadluK those wVvo cm*^ let \V\» \:to»%K?iNss«. 
How it wa* Aon* w ■vct'j T^\««mnXVs "*^^"»/'**^^ 

alao the wtohr* t«a«\\,Vtx% Va. \X« ^w» «»V-«.v««»* 

dr*nk CoTc\\>\y »V\ON»ti. 
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wchl. iimo, 3;i nwes. By 
ViLLiAH Van NAiiEeT. $■ W 



Haw CMid Be Eacipal rnno, 314 
Mgea. By Mrs. J. NcNair 
«^GHT .ulhor of -Jug-Or 

HravioES, designid by tlie «" 



The Bnt Fellow In tha World. 

«nio. 3»,P««e»- ^y Mrs J. 
Or-Nol" "How Could He Eb- 
cupe?" '' Priest md Nun," $1 ia 

■iKt "iBiA fiUon." ^[?Sl inch llH \-isf 
ipadii<ritbiIUIi(UaB •[ mniB, iluwi U. 



Pmk Kpewiei'i Bule of Utt. 



Tke Pitcher of Coal ITiter. i!d>, 
iSo jages. By T. S. Arthui, 
»uthor Kit" Tom Hlinn's Teiii[«r- 
uice Society," " Ten NiEblsini 
Biu-rooni,'%tc .KM > 

S u'r'*'™?;';'M?«?iJ,' "S^i^jK 

Little Gin In Bbck. iifflo, <ii 
pages. By Margarit E. iVif 

laniMmee jtBecdstei. laiDo.i^ 






The Tenurmee Bpeiker. J*r J; 
N.Strakhs,. . V . .■.»« 



lie McAlllati 

B; Mrs. E. . 



The Benonra. lamo, 931 ^' 
ByMiBsL. Bates, . . . *' 

drinkkdRfaabEU «r th4 ruhtf) IlKlr t« m' I 

10, 181 pp. ~t 7,m Itodmmi. nmo, tfii tuP? 
. ifo 60 . By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. JI »^ 
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Sra'g Engagement Ring:. i2mo, 189 
pages. By Margaret E. Wil- 
MER, author of '' The Little Girl 
in Black," $0 90 

In this interestinj; volume it traced the career 
fthe moderate drinker, wlio takes a glass lii 
b nameof frlendiliip or courtesy. 

'tekington Parish, and The Diver's 
Dangnter. i2mo, 327 pages. By 
Miss M. A. Paull, . . . $1 2o 

In this Tolume we see the ravages which 
lie liquor traffic caused when introduced in a 
itherto qniet Tilla^^e, and liow a minister's eyes 
'ere at length opened to its evils, thuugli'he 
ad always declared wine to be a "good 
reature of God," meant to be used in modera- 



on 



►Id Times. i2mo. By Miss M. D. 
Chellis, author of '' The Tem- 
perance Doctor," "Out of the 
Fire," " Aunt Dinah's Pledge," 
"At Lion's Mouth," etc., . $1 26 

It discusses tlie wholo subject of moderate 
'inkiu^ in tlie history of a New England vil- 

fe. The incidents, vnrions and amusing, are 
CKts, and the diameters nearly all drawn 
om real life. The five denc«>Ms which figure 
• consyicuously actually lived and acted ns re- 
"Mented. 

fohn Bentley's Mistake. i8mo, 
X77 pages. By Mrs. M. A. Holt," 

$0 60 

It takes an important place among our tem- 
erance books, taking an earnest, bold stand 
ndnst the use of cider as a beverage, proving 
hat it ta often the first step toward stronger 
rinks, forming an appetite for the more fiery 
4aida which cannot easily be quenched. 

fothing to Drink. xamo, 400 
pages. By Mrs. J. McNair 
Wright, author of "The Best 
Fellow in the World," *' Jug-or- 
Not," " How Could He Escape ?" 
etc., $1 60 

The atory ia of light-house keeper and 
liriliing adventures at sea, being nautical, 
dentine, and partly statistical ..written in a 
harming, thrilling, and convincing manner, 
kgoeaout of the ordinary line entirely, most 
f the character* being portraits, its acenery 
11 flrom absolute facts, every scientific and 
stnral-hlstory statement a verity, the sea in- 
identa from actual experience from marine 
Inatert for the last ten years. 

fettle liorlng. zamo, 352 pages. 
By Mrs. Gbo. S. Downs, $1 26 

It graphically describes the doings of sev- 
iralyoaug ladies who resolved to nse their 
nflaence on tb« »\de of temperance and banish 
rintfrom tbefr »ntert»tnmentu. the acorn they 
tdted, nad tbegood retalti which /uJiowed. 



TJie FireFlf liters, xamo, 294 pages. 
By Mrs. J. E. McConaughy, au- 
thor of'* The Hard Master," 

$1 26 

An admirable stnrjy, showing hovr a number 
of young lads banded, themselves into a ^ciety 
to fight against Alcohol, and the good they did 
in the community. 

The Jewelled Serpent, xamo, 271 
pages. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond, 
author of ^' Adopted," *' The Mc- 
Allisters," etc., $100 

The story l-t written earnestly. The charac* 
ters are well ditiiuented, and taken from the 
wealthy aixi fashiouabie portion of a Itrge city. 
The evils which tlow from fashiouabie drink- 
ing are well portra.ved, and also the danger 
arising); from the use of Intoxicants when nsedaa 
meilicme. forming an appetite which fasiraa 
itselfwitn a deadly bold upon its victhn. 

The Hole in the Bag, and Other 
Stories. By Mrs. J. P. Ballard, 
author of "The Broken Rock,'* 
'' Lift a Little," etc. i2mo, $1 00 

A collection of well-written stories by this 
most popular author on the subject of temper- 
ance, inculcating many valuable lessons in the 
infnds of its readers. 

The Glass Cable. x2mo, 288 pages. 
By Margaret E. Wilmer, au- 
thor of ''The Little Girl in 
Black," " Eva's Engagement 
Ring," etc., ..... $1 26 

The style of this book is good, the characters 
well selected, and it* temperance and religious 
truths most excellent. Tne moral of the storj' 
shows those who sneer at a child's pledge, 
comfMiring its strength to a glass cable, that It 
is in many cases atrong enough to brave the 
storms and temptations of a whole lifetime. 

Fred's Hard Fight. x2mo, 334 
pa&res. By Miss Marion How- 
ard, . $1 26 



While it shows the trfals which a yoang lad 
endured through the temptations and entice- 
ments offered nim by those opposed to his firm 
temperance and religious principles, and 
warns the reader against the nse of every kind 
of alcoholic stimulant, It points also to Jesus, 
the only true source of strength, urging all to 
accept the pnunisea of strength and aalyatien 
offered to every one who will seek it. 

The Damb Traitor. x2ino, 336 pp. 
By Margaret K.Wilmbr, $1 ^6 

Intensely interestine, showing, V^v« >}&« 
prospects of % ■wft\\-\»-Ao"N«^ "Eja.^ta^^ iKoci^rs 
were bluthVed tYiTou^ W« VaVwAoa'CvoTk. ^\ - 
box of wTne, |A^eu\ti tiA^u^XA^,^^*^** ^ 
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Miscellaneous Publications. 



Forty Years' Fight with the Drink 
Denton. i2mo, 400 pages. By 
Charles Jbwett, M.D., . $1 50 

Thit volume romprises the history of Dr. 
Jewvtt's public aud private labors from 18*26 to 
the-preient time, with sketches of the most 
popular and distinguished advocates of the 
cause In its earlier staff^s. It also records the 
results of forty years^ observation, study, and 
reflections upon tlie use of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs, and suggestions as (o the best 
uetho4ls or advancing the cause, etc. The l>ook 
is handsomely bound, aud contains Illustrated 
portraits of early champions of the cause. 

Drops of Water. i2mo, 133 pa^es. 
By Miss Ella Wheeler, $(1 75 

A new book of fifty-six Tenipernnce Poems 
by this Toung and talented Huthoress, suitable 
for reading in Temperance !So<-ietieit, Lodge 
Rooms, Divisions, etc. The simpiidiy of man- 
ner, beauty of expression, eamestnew of 
tbou(;ht, and nobleness of sentiment nmninfr 
through all of them make this book a real 
gem, worthy a place by the side of any of the 
poetry in the country. 



Tracts. 500 
... $1 00 



Boand Yolnme of 
pages, ..... 

This volume contains all the four, eight, and 
twelve page tracts published by the National 
Temperance Society, including all the prize 
tracts issued the last two years The book 
comprises Arguments, Statistics, Sketches, and 
Essays, which make it an invnluabla eollectlon 
for every friend of the Temperance Reform. 

Scripture Testlmonj Against In- 
toxicating Wine. By Rev. Wm. 
Ritchie, of Scotland, . . $0 60 

An unanswerable refutation of the theory 
(hat the Scriptures favor the Idea of the 
use of intoxicating wine as a beverage. It 
takes the different ximls of wines mentioned in 
the Scriptures, investigates their specific na- 
ture, anil shows wherein they differ. 

Alcohol: Its Place and Power, by 
James Miller ; and The Use and 
Abuse of Tobacco, by John Li- 
ZARS, $1 00 

Zoological Temperance Conrention. 

By Rev. Edward Hitchcock, 
D.D., of Amherst College, $0 75 

This fable gives an interesting and entertain- 
ing account of a Convention of Animals held 
in Central A''ricn, and reports t^e tgracckes 
made on the occasion. 



It 



Delavan^s Consideration of the Tea- |t 
perance Argument and Ulster]^ 



$l«l 



\ 



This condensed and comprehensive wj^csn- 
tarns Essays and Selectl<iBS from difltrsBl at 
thors, collected and edited by EnvAaoC Dl* 
LAVAN, Esq., and U one of the moat T«l»ik4l tJ 
trxt-books on the subject "^ T«iiniwr«i»»« ^m 
issued. 



of Temperaaee en( 



Bible 



[ble Rule of Temperance: fft 
Total Abstinence Arom all utox* 
icatlng Drinks. By Rev. Geokge 
Duffield, D.D., .... $0 W 



This is the ablest and most reliable' 
which h.is been issued on the sukgect. Tke ki- 
moralityof the us , sale, au.l uianafiictBre ef 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage is cons'derd 
in the light of the bcriptares, and the will aad 
law of God clearly presented. 

Alcohol: Its Nature and Eflbcti. 

By Charles A. Storey, M.D., 

$099 



This is a thoroughly scientific watk, ytl 
written in afresh, vigorous, and popular i^hi 
in language that the masses can un^oftil'' 
It consists of ten lectures carefully prsfvc^i 
and is an entirely new work by one aoiplj(^~~ 
petent to present the subject. 
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Four Pillars of Temperance. 
John W. Kirton, . . . $• 

The Four llUara are, Resuon, Sdeaca, Sctip* 
tnre, and Experience. The book is anuDcat*' 
tive, historical, and statistical, rnd Uie ftrta^ 
appeals, and ai^umeuts mr« presented la avMl 
convincing and masterly inauner. 



■' 



Communion Wine ; or, Bible ««.^ 
perance. By Rev. William M. 
Thayer. Paper, 20 cents ; doAt 



kn unanswerable argument agidnst the ■* 
of intoxicating wine at Communion, and pn-' 
sentinir the Bible annimtnt in favor of to(al 



senting 
abstinence 



Laws of Fermentation and WlM*. _ 
of the Ancients. 12010, lao psfes. ■ !- 
By Rev. Wm. Patton, U.D ' 
Paper, 30 cts. ; cloth, . . $0 «• 

It presents the whole matter of Bible Tmi- 
perance and the wineaof andint time* is* 
new, clear, and satis artory m.iunir, drtrkf- 
ing the laws of fermentation ^ndgtvinic alwf* 
number of references and atatistirt never I*"*]! . 
collected, showing conclusively tlwaxistcM** i^ 
unfermented wine In the oldta " 
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'"^S f Temperance. By The Bases of the Temperance Be- 
r. F. R. Lees, .... $1 oO - *' - « 

» can alio furnish the above liook, which i« 



.ed into the followiuK p^rts : 1. Temper- 
as a Virtue. 2. The Cl»«-mieal History of 
i»ol. 3 The Dietetics of Temperance. 4. 
Pathology of Intemper.mre. 5. The Medi- 
tuestioii. 6. Temperance in Relation to 
ttible. 7. Historical. 8. Thn National 
tion and the Remedy. 9. The Philosophy 
tmperance. 

rle Notes for the Temperance 
rmy. Price, paper covers, 80 
mts; boards, $0 35 

newr collection of Soues> Quartets, and 
t, adapted to the use of all Temperance 
srings. Glee Clubs, etc., together with the 
of the bons of Temperance and Qocd 
plars. 

iperance Chimes. Price, in 
iper covers, 30 cents, single 
>pies ; $26 per hundred. Price, 
board covers, 35 cents • per 
indred, . ♦ $30 00 

Temperance Hymn and Tune-Book of 128 
«, comprising a grent variety of Glees, 
B, and Hymns desiirned for the use of Tein< 
ice Meetings and Organizations, Bands of 
I, Glee Clubs, and the Home Circle. Many 
e Hymns have been written expressly for 
booK by some of the best writers la the 
try. 

md Tolnmes of Sermons, $1 50 

renteen sermons delivered up«n the invl- 
D of The National Temperance Society, 
[lublished in the National Series, have all 
bound in one volnme. making 400 T>age4 
e best temperance matter of the kind ever 
Ished. Tbe sermons are by Revs. Henry 
d Beecher, T L. Cuyler.T. De Witt Taf- 
I, J B. Dunn, John Hall, J. P. Newman, 
'. Mears, C. D. Foss, J. Romeyn Berry, 
ick Johnson, Peter Stryker, C. H. Fowler, 
'. Fish, H. W. Warren, S. H. Tyng, and 
tf. Taylor. 



form. x2mo, 234 pages. By Rev. 
Dawson Burns, . . . . $1 00 

This is also an English prize essay, which 
took the second prize under the liberal offer of 
James Teare for the best essay on the entire 
temperance question. A very able and tho- 
rougli exposition of the foundations on which 
the temperance cause is lounded and upbuilt. 
The author establishes in a clear and satisfac- 
tory manner the propositions that the drinking 
system is the greatest social evil in the land ; 
that intoxicating liquors are aseles* and injuri- 
ous as articles of diet; that Intemperance is a 
true plague which can only be effectually sup- 
pressed bv the exclusion of intoxicating drinks s 
that violence is done to the will of God and 
the welfare of man by approximating the 
fruits of the earth to the production of intoxi- 
cating drinks : that the tscred Scriptures do 
not afford sanction to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Bacchus Dethroned. lamo, 248 
pages. By Frederick Powell, 

$1 00 

This is an Enellsh prize essay, written in re- 
sponse to a prize offered by James Teare, of 
England, for the best temperance ssay. It is 
one of the ablest and most convincing works 
ever issuedl The question is presented In all 
its phases, physiological, social, political, 
monu, and religions It i very comprehen- 
live, multiplying facts, abounding in aiga- 
ments, answering objections, and enforcmg 
powerful and lathetic appeals. The author 
considers !• The great national curse. 8. 
The supposed dietetic value of alcoholic 
beverages. 8. The physiological relations of 
intoxicating liquors. 4. The social and poli- 
tical argument. 6. The manufiusture of in- 
toxicating liquor an immorality. 6. Teetotal- 
ism a scientific truth. 7. TeetoUlism in 
relation te the Bible. 8. God's Kn*X remedy 
for the world's great curse. 9. Legislation 
«pd the liquor tralSc. 



National Temperance Orator. lamo, a88 pages, . . . $1 00 

■his is issued in response to the many urgent calls for a book similar to the «'New Temne- 
Speaker," used widely throughout the country. It conUins articles by the best temperance 
nof the day, poems, recitations, readings, dialogues, and choice extracU from sneeches of 
of the ablest temperance speakers in the country, for the nse of all temperance workers. 
iSy Divisions, Bands of Hope, etc., etc. ' 



Twenty-four Pagre Pamphlets. (With Covers.) 
Fire Cents each ; 60 Cents per Doz. 



»hol Food f 

ologlcal Action of Alcohol. 

«ration of Liquors. 

the Coming Man Drink Winef 

?r and JAyttery of» QImu ofAl«. 
'eetoUUum. 



Medicinal Drinking. 
Drinkine Usages of SocletyJ 
Fruits of the ULquot TtalBkc. 
Ii Alcohol a Hece^ux^ ol'\At%\ 
A HUch Fence ot ¥VfU«a'fi%x% 
Th« Son of M7 Vtlvad. 
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Pamphlets. 



John Swlf • A Poem. By Edward 
Carswbll. lamo, 34 pages. Il- 
lustrated with ei^ht characteristic 
engravings, printed on tinted 
paper, $0 15 

The Bau FleBd, ud Other Poem^. 

By William H. Burleigh. lamo. 
46 pages. Illustrated with three 
wood engravings, des'gned by 
Edward Carswell. . . . $0 20 

Sapprennion of the LIqnor Traffic. 
A Prize Essay, by Rev. H. D. 
Kitchell, President of Middle- 
bury College. x2tno, 48 pp., $0 10 



Bound and How; or. Alcohol ail 
Narcotic. By Charles Jewett, 
M.D. xamo, 34 pp., . . . $0 10 

Kcrlptaral Claimn of Total Abstla- 
ence. By Rev. Newman Hall. 
lamo, 63 pp., $0 li 

But Toar Own Cherrien. By John 
w. Kirtom. ximo, 33 pp., $0 80 

National Temperance Almanac aal 
Teetotaler*8 Year Book for 1874, 

$0 10 

Illustrated Temperance Alphabet.^ 



The Youth's Temperance Banner 

The National Temperance Suciety and Publication House pnblUh a beantifnlly illustrated 
Monthly Paper, espeeialiy adapted to children and yonth, Sanday-school and Jovenile Ten. 
perance Org^Mnlsations. Each number contains several choice ennavlngs, a piece of mnsic, and a 
great variety of articles from the pens of the best writers for children in America. It shoald be 
placed In the hands of every child in the land. 



Sinarle copies, one year,' - 
Elent coines, to one address, 
Ten ^ " " 

Fifteen '• " " 

Twenty '* " " 



Tbum— nr Apvahob. 

- $0S5 

- 1 00 
. 1 96 



1 88 
SM 



Thirty ooirfes, to one address. 
Forty « " " 

Fifty «* 
One Hondred 



(« 






- 5 M 

- itoo 



The Total Ahstainer'g Daily Witness and Blhle Terdiet. 76 Cents. 

This is a series of Scripture Teztsjprinted on thirtv-one Jarse sheets, arraniir^ >o that one cea 
be nsttd for each day in the month. The siae of each sneet is 19 by 19 inches, all fastened together 
with roller and cord, so as to be easily hung up in room, office, workshop, etc. ; and turning over 
a sheet day by day as required. 

New Temperance Dialogues, 



The First Glass ; or. The Power of Wo- 
man's Influence. 

The Young Teetotaler^ or, Saved at 

Last. 16 cents earh. Per doxen, . %\ 60 

Reclaimed ; or. The Danger of Mode- 
rate Drinking. 10 cents. Per 
doxen, • . . . 1 00 

Marry No Man t f he Drinks ; or, Laura's 
Plan and How it Succeeded. 10 
cents. Per doien, • . . T 1 00 



Which Will Yo« Chooeet 86 paffes. 
By Miss >L D. Chellis. IsVenU. 

Per doKen, f I fiO 

Aunt Dinah's Pledge. Dramatised, . IS 
The Temperance Doctor. Dramatised, 15 
Wine as a Medicine. lOe. Per doaen, . I 00 
The Stnmblmg-BIock lOc. Perdosen, 1 00 
Trial and Condemnation of Judas Woe- 
maker. 15 cents. Per dozen, . . I 61 
Temperance Exercise, . • . .OH 



Band of Hope Supplies, 



Band of Hope Mannal. Per doxen, #0 60 

Temperance Catechism. Per dosen, 60 

Band of Hope Melodies. Paper, 10 

Band of Hope Badge. Enamelled^l 96 

per dosen; 12 cents singly, rlaln, 

■1 per doxen ; 10 cents singly. 

Silver and Enamelled, 60 cents 

each. 

Sma.i by maO, poet-paid, on receipt ot ptlea 



Juvenile Tetnperance Speaker, 
Illuminated Tempeituoe Curds. Set of 

ten, - . . . 

Juvenile Temperance Pledgee. Per 100, 
Certificates of Membership. Per 100, - 
The Temperance Speaker, ... 
Catechism on Alc6hol. By Miss Jnlia 

Colman. Per doxen, , . . 
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